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THE FIRST CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 
BY HAMPTON L. CARSON, ESQ. 


LapDIzs AND GENTLEMEN: 

We have assembled to-night for the purpose of commemo- 
rating an interesting and important national event. We have 
met in this beautiful hall, dedicated to the muse of history 
and adorned with visible reminders of the heroic past, in 
obedience to the sentiment that no marked event in our 
national history should be permitted to pass without a 
gathering of the people, in honor of the deeds of our illus- 
trious sires, and in pious gratitude to God for the blessings 
of liberty. These commemorative celebrations are of price- 
less value. They serve to keep alive the recollection of the 
past; they reanimate the aged; they kindle the enthusiasm 
of the young; they instruct the ignorant; and promote the 
careful study of our institutions. They destroy the barriers 
of local prejudice and sectionalism, and knit in closer bonds 
of union the members of our great republic. They are 

1 A paper read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, April 6, 
1889, to commemorate the first meeting of the First Congress of the 
United States. 
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occasions upon which we renew our vows of fealty to the 
Constitution. Eloquence, poetry, and philosophy find in 
them fresh sources of inspiration. The pulse of the patriot 
is quickened, the sympathies of statesmen are broadened, 
while the souls of all true lovers of liberty according to 
law are lifted up and purified. During the past decade 


“What great events have chased the seasons by, 
Like gale-blown waves beneath a thundering sky !” 


At Lexington and Bunker Hill, at Philadelphia in 1876, 
at Saratoga and Trenton, at Brandywine and Germantown, 
at Valley Forge and Monmouth, at Stony Point and Charles- 
ton, Savannah, and Eutaw Springs, we met to commemorate 
the self-sacrificing struggles of our sires. At Yorktown we 
celebrated their final triumph and deliverance from bondage. 
But eighteen months ago the citizens of thirty States met 
in our city—the city of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution—to applaud the completion of the struct- 
ure of our government by its architects and builders, and its 
solemn dedication to the service of the people and mankind. 
We now stand upon the threshold of the Centenary of their 
last great act. The inauguration of Washington was their 
crowning work. Their labors were then ended, and our 
ship of State, freighted with the rights of men, and floating 
from her mast-head the banner of constitutional freedom, was 
launched upon the sea of Time, in which the centuries are 
but as waves. 

I do not intend to anticipate the thoughts appropriate to 
the celebration of the 30th of April, but to invite your at- 
tention to an act which, though less imposing, was none the 
less important than the inauguration of the President. 

We meet to commemorate the first meeting of the First 
Congress of the United States. 

The old Congress of the Confederation, among its last 
acts, had provided that the First Congress under the Consti- 
tution should convene in the city of New York on the 4th 
of March, 1789. On that day but eight members of the 
Senate and thirteen of the House of Representatives ap- 
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peared in their respective halls and took their seats, and both 
Houses adjourned from day to day until the 1st of April, 
when, a quorum of the House being present, an organization 
was effected by the choice of Frederick Augustus Muhlen- 
berg, of Pennsylvania, as Speaker, and John Beckley as 
Clerk, both gentlemen being selected by ballot.’ It was not 
until the 6th of April, however, that a quorum of the Sen- 
ate was present, so that this is the natal day of our National 
Congress, which, under the Constitution, consists of two 
bodies, a Senate, in which the States are equally represented, 
and a House of Representatives, in which the people of the 
States are represented in proportion to their population. 
In their aggregate capacity, both are representatives of the 
people of the United States. 

This feature of the Constitution was a novelty. The 
Continental Congress had consisted of but one body, and 
the debate in the Federal Convention upon the respective 
merits of a single chamber, or of the bicameral system, as 
it was termed by Bentham, had been warmly contested, the 
ultimate decision being in favor of the latter, although 
stoutly opposed by Dr. Franklin. 

During the first week of its sessions the House had pro- 
ceeded to the appointment of a Committee upon Rules and 
Orders of Procedure, and was actually engaged in the con- 
sideration of a resolution relating to the form of oath to be 
taken by its members to support the Constitution of the 
United States, when, on the morning of the 6th of April, a 
message was delivered by Mr. Ellsworth, of Connecticut, 
stating that a quorum of the Senate had been formed, that 
a President had been elected for the sole purpose of opening 
the certificates and counting the votes of the electors of the 
several States, in a choice of a President and Vice-President 
of the United States, and that the Senate was then ready to 
proceed in the presence of the House to discharge that duty.” 


1“ Annals of Congress,” compiled by Joseph Gales, Sr., Washington, 
1834, Vol. I. pp. 16-946; “‘ History of Congress,” Philadelphia, 1834, 
Vol. I. pp. 9-24. 

2“ Annals of Congress,” Vol. I. p. 97. 
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The House responded through Mr. Boudinot, of New 
Jersey, that it was ready forthwith to meet the Senate, and 
the Speaker, accompanied by the members, filed into the 
Senate chamber in the west wing of Federal Hall, at the 
junction of Wall and Broad Streets. 

It was a solemn hour when John Langdon, of New Hamp- 
shire, who twelve years before had pledged private plate and 
commercial credit to win the battle of Bennington, arose 
and opened and counted the votes, whereby it appeared that 
George Washington had been elected President and John 
Adams Vice-President of the United States of America. 

The world had never witnessed such a scene as this. It 
had contemplated with awe the making of consuls and dic- 
tators, the crowning of kings, the proclamation of em- 
perors. But the chariot-wheels of the conqueror had been 
driven over the necks of the people, and the gilded barges 
of monarchs had been launched upon the tears of their sub- 
jects. The air had been often convulsed with the cry, “ The 
king is dead,—long live the king!” But now a scene of 
novel yet sublime simplicity was witnessed: a new political 
character had been created. Henceforth no tyrant, knave, 
or fool could plead hereditary right to rule; henceforth the 
ruler was to be the servant of the people, elected by the free 
ballots of freemen, while the welkin rang with joyous 
shouts, “Long live the President of the United States ; 
forever live the Constitution and the Union; forever live 
the liberties of America!” 

Thus was the government happily organized. It must 
have been a profound relief to those earnest patriots who 
had so long waited in patience for the dawning of day. 
The years which had succeeded the treaty of peace had 
been dark indeed. Political independence, it is true, had 
rewarded the exertions of our arms, but bankruptcy and social 
disorder, lawlessness and civil paralysis, had seized the State, 
and the brightest anticipations of those lion-hearted men 
who had met the dangers of July, ’76, had turned like Dead- 
Sea apples into ashes. The Constitution, which was or- 
dained to provide a remedy, had been adopted only after a 
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long and bitter struggle, and had encountered the opposition 
of such men as Patrick Henry, Samuel Chase, and Luther 
Martin. Gerry, of Massachusetts, and Mason and Randolph, 
of Virginia, had discredited the instrument by their refusal 
to sign. The victory had been won by Madison, of Virginia, 
Wilson, of Pennsylvania, Hamilton and Jay, of New York, 
and Ellsworth, of Connecticut. When the Constitution was 
before the people for adoption, and the result was in doubt, 
Gouverneur Morris wrote to Washington as follows: “TI 
have observed that your name to the Constitution has been 
of infinite service. Indeed, I am convinced that if you had 
not attended the Convention, and the same paper had been 
handed out to the world, it would have met with a colder 
reception, with fewer and weaker advocates, and with more 
and more strenuous opponents. As it is, should the idea pre- 
vail that you will not accept the Presidency, it will prove 
fatal in many parts. The truth is, that your great and de- 
cided superiority leads men willingly to put you in a place 
which will not add to your present dignity, nor raise you 
higher than you already stand.” 
And when, on the morning of the 4th of March, solemnly 
appointed by law for the new government to go into opera- 
tion, Robert Morris and John Langdon saw but six asso- 
ciates present in the Senate, and Fisher Ames and Elbridge 
Gerry met but ten fellow-members in the House, and the 
long days darkened into night until a month had passed, it 
would not have been surprising if gloom and despair reigned 
in the breasts of those who maintained their vigils and their 
trust. Surely it was an auspicious omen that the long and dis- 
tressing delay was broken by the appearance in the Senate, 
on the 6th of April, of Richard Henry Lee,—the man who, 
on the 7th of June, 1776, had proposed in Congress: “ That 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States: that they are absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British Crown, and that all political connec- 


1 Gouverneur Morris to Washington, Philadelphia, Oct. 30, 1787; 
Elliott’s “ Debates,” Vol. I. Appendix, p. 505. 
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tion between them and the State of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

Who were the members of the first Senate of the United 
States? Among them we note eleven of those who had 
been members of the Convention which framed the Consti- 
tution of the United States. There was the ardent and 
self-sacrificing Langdon. There was Caleb Strong, “a 
statesman of consummate prudence from the Valley of the 
Connecticut, a graduate of Harvard, and a fit representative 
of the country people of Massachusetts.” There too was 
Oliver Ellsworth,—a giant in the law, the author of the Judi- 
ciary Act, and the future Chief-Justice of the United States. 
At his side sat that accomplished scholar and polished de- 
bater, William Samuel Johnson. Beyond was Rufus King, 
—the man who had inspired the soul if not the language 
embodied by Nathan Dane in the famous Ordinance of 
1787. His colleague was Philip Schuyler, whose military 
laurels had been unjustly snatched by Gates. New Jersey 
had sent William Paterson,—the author of the plan in the 
Federal Convention which bore fruit in the establishment 
of the Senate and the reserved powers of the States, and 
subsequently an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Pennsylvania was represented by Robert Morris, whose 
reputation as a financier can never die, and William Maclay, 
a sturdy Democrat and witty annalist, from whose “ Sketches 
of Debate in the First Senate of the United States’’ we de- 
rive the most life-like and suggestive portraits. There too 
was George Read, of Delaware, and Charles Carroll, of 
Maryland, both signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
From Virginia came Richard Henry Lee and William Gray- 
son ; from Georgia, William Few, a modest but not uninflu- 
ential member of the Federal Convention ; while from South 
Carolina came Ralph Izard, with blood as “ hot as the sands 
of his native State,” and Pierce Butler, who “ flamed like a 
meteor,” but who, in spite of his foreign birth and aristo- 
cratic descent, had written in the midst of the wildest 
tumult of the Revolution, “I wish I was possessed of 
power sufficient to enable me to be more serviceable to a 
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country that is dearer to me than the one I first breathed 
in.” * 

In the House of Representatives, which was the arena 
sought by the rising and vigorous intellects of the country 
as the appropriate theatre for the display of their powers, 
stood James Madison,—the Father of the Constitution,— 
pre-eminently first, debarred by the fears and wiles of 
Patrick Henry from entering the Senate, but destined to 
leadership in all the great measures of legislation affecting 
the revenues, commerce, and finance. Beside him were 
Roger Sherman, the shoemaker of Connecticut, the only 
man in the long roll of illustrious names who had signed all 
four of the most important State papers in American his- 
tory,—the Articles of Association of the Congress of 1774, 
the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and the Constitution of the United States; Nicholas 
Gilman, of New Hampshire,—a stripling in years, but a law- 
yer of ability; Elbridge Gerry,—a singular admixture of en- 
lightened statesmanship and political cunning; Thomas 
Fitzsimons,—a Philadelphia merchant, and the stoutest ad- 
vocate of our first protective tariff; George Clymer and 
Daniel Carroll,—all of them members of the Federal Conven- 
tion, and therefore trained in the best school to qualify them 
for the high and responsible duty of organizing the govern- 
ment. There too were Fisher Ames, the most brilliant 
orator of that day and the most renowned supporter of the 
treaty negotiated by Mr. Jay; Elias Boudinot, of New 
Jersey, once President of the Continental Congress; Fred- 
erick Augustus Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania, the first 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and a galaxy of 
lesser lights, whose names still glow in our political firma- 
ment. 

Such were the men who composed the First Congress of 
the United States.” 


' Original autograph letter, never published, in possession of writer. 
? The complete list is as follows: 
Senate. 


Caleb Strong, } Massachu- John Langdon, } New Hamp- 


Tristram Dalton, shire. 


setts. Paine Wingate, 
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In reviewing the work of this Congress our attention is 
first attracted by the effort to establish, or the final estab- 


Connecti- 


Wn. Saml. Johnson, } 
cut. 


Oliver Ellsworth, 


Philip Schuyler, 
Rufus King, } New York. 
Jonathan Elmer, 
Wm. Paterson, 

8d session, 
Philemon Dickinson, 
Wm. Maclay, 
Robert Morris, 


Richard Bassett, 
George Read, 


Charles Carroll, 
John Henry, 


New 
Jersey. 


} Pennsylvania. 
} Delaware. 


} Maryland. 





Richard Henry Lee, 
Wn. Grayson 

after 31st March, 1790, 
John Walker, 

8d session, 

James Monroe, 

At 3d session. 
Samuel Johnston, } 
Benjamin Hawkins, 
Pierce Butler, 
Ralph Izard, 
William Few, 
James Gunn, 

At the 3d session. 
Joseph Stanton, Jr., 
Theodore Foster, 


Georgia, 


Representatives. 


New Hamp- 


Nicholas Gilman, shine. 


Samuel Livermore, 
George Thatcher, } 
Fisher Ames, 
George Leonard, 
Elbridge Gerry, L 
Benjamin Goodhue, 
Jonathan Grout, 
George Partridge, 
Theodore Sedgwick, ) 
Benjamin Huntington, 
Roger Sherman, 
Jonathan Sturges, 
Jonathan Trumbull, 
Jeremiah Wadsworth, 

bert Benson, 

illiam Floyd, 
John Hathorn, 
Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, 
John Lawrence, 
Peter Sylvester, 
Elias Boudinot, 
Lambert Cadwalader, 
James Shureman, 
Thomas Sinnickson, 
George Clymer, ) 
Thomas Fitzsimons, 
Thomas Hartley, 
Daniel Heister, 
F., A. Muhlenberg, 
Peter Muhlenberg, 
Thomas Scott, 
Henry Wynkoop, 


Abiel Foster, 


Massachu- 
setts. 





Connec- 
ticut. 


New 
York. 


New 
Jersey. 


Pennsylva- 
nia. 








John Vining, } Delaware. 


Daniel Carroll, 
Benjamin Contee, 
George Gale, 

Joshua Seney, 
William Smith, 
Michael Jenifer Stone, 


Theodoric Bland, 
John Brown, 

Isaac Coles. 

Samuel Griffin, 
Richard Bland Lee, 
James Madison, Jr., 
Andrew Moore, 
John Page, 
Alexander White, 
Josiah Parker, 





Edanus Burke, 

Daniel Huger, 
William Smith, 
Thomas Sumter, 
Thomas Tudor Tucker, 


James Jackson, 


Vir- 
ginia. 


North Caro- 
lina. 
South Carolina. 


Rhode 
Island. 


Mary- 
land. 


South 
Caro- 
lina. 


Abraham Baldwin, 
Georgia 
George Mathews, 
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lishment, of certain customs and ceremonies which have 
long since ceased to exist. 

On the 21st of April, the Vice-President, Mr. Adams, was 
introduced to the Senate by Mr. Langdon, and delivered an 
address, in which he congratulated the country upon the 
successful formation of the Federal Union, upon the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and the auspicious circumstances 
under which the new government came into operation 
under the Presidency of him who had led the American 
armies to victory, and conducted by those who had con- 
tributed to achieve independence. 

Two days later an animated debate arose upon the ques- 
tion, What titles shall be annexed to the office of President 
and Vice-President ? and a committee, consisting of Mr. Lee, 
Mr. Izard, and Mr. Dalton, was appointed to consider and 
report thereon. The matter had been suggested by Mr. 
Adams, who, from his experience and knowledge of foreign 
Courts, and an exalted notion of the dignity of his office, 
declared himself in favor of titles.' He was warmly opposed 
by Mr. Maclay, of Pennsylvania, who based his objections 
upon the language of the Constitution, forbidding titles of 
nobility. On the 9th of May the committee reported in 
favor of “ His Highness, the President of the United States 
and Protector of their Liberties.” Mr. Lee was warm in its 
support. He declared that all “the world, civilized and 
savage, called for titles. There must be something in 
human nature that occasioned this general consent; there- 
fore he conceived it was right.” He read a list of all the 


At the third session of the First Congress the following additional 
members attended : 

Benjamin Bourn, } Rhode Island. 
John Baptist Ashe, 

Timothy Bloodworth, North 
John Sevier, Genaiinn. 
John Steele, 

Hugh Williamson, 

1 See “ History of Congress,” Vol. I.; “‘ Annals of Congress,” Vol. I. ; 
Benton’s “ Abridgment of the Debates,” Vol. I.; “Sketches of Debates 
in the First Senate of the United States,” by William Maclay, a Senator 
from Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 1880. 
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princes and potentates of the earth, where the word High- 
ness occurred. The Grand Turk had it. All the princes 
of Germany had it. The sons and daughters of crowned 
heads had it. Venice and Genoa gave titles, and France 
and Spain. Mr. Izard followed in the same strain, but 
favored the words “ His Excellency.” Paterson rose, but 
“‘ there was no knowing which mind he was of.”” Lee consid- 
ered him against him and answered him; but Paterson finally 
voted with Lee. Ellsworth declared that the appellation of 
President was common. It put him in mind that there 
were presidents of fire companies and cricket clubs. On the 
other side were arrayed Charles Carroll and William Ma- 
clay. They denounced kings and royal governments, and 
all their “ faulty finery, expensive trappings, and brilliant 
scenes.” They preferred the simple language of the Consti- 
tution, and declared that no additional words could add to 
the dignity of offices, or to the character of the men who 
heldthem. In the mean time the House, at the instance of Mr. 
Maclay, who had suggested to the Speaker and other friends 
that the Senate displayed a disposition to erect pompous 
and lordly distinctions between them, established a precedent 
by addressing the President by his constitutional name, 
without title, and the matter culminated in a resolution to 
conform to the position of the House for the sake of harmony. 

Once again was the serenity of the atmosphere disturbed. 
The President was to address the Senate. How should the 
Vice-President behave? How should the Senate receive 
the address? Should it be standing or sitting? Mr. Lee 
declared that he had been in the House of Commons, and 
that the Lords sat, while the Commons stood on the delivery 
of the King’s speech. Mr. Izard made the “sagacious dis- 
covery that the Commons stood because they had no seats to 
sit in on being arrived at the House of Lords. It was dis- 
covered too, after some time, that the King sat and had his 
robes and crown on.” The Vice-President declared that he 
could not say how it was, as there “‘ was always a crowd and 
ladies along.” Mr. Carroll exclaimed it was of no con- 
sequence how it was in Great Britain; they were no rule to 
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us.' In the mean time the President arrived and advanced 
between the Senators and Representatives, bowing to each, 
and, after taking the oath of office upon the gallery opposite 
the middle window of the Senate chamber, in the presence 
of the people who were congregated in the street below, re- 
turned, and all arose as he addressed them. 

A few days later the Senate and the House separately 
waited upon the President at his residence, presented an 
answer to his address, and received his reply, everything 
being conducted with stately and formal ceremony. 

On the 21st of August a committee was appointed by the 
Senate to wait upon the President and confer with him as to 
the proper mode of communication to be observed between 
them when carrying out that clause in the Constitution 
which required the advice and consent of the Senate in the 
matter of treaties and appointments to office. It was re- 
solved that the President should attend in the Senate cham- 
ber, and that the Vice-President should yield his chair to the 
President and take a seat upon the floor, reserving his right, 
however, as presiding officer of the Senate, to put all ques- 
tions, whether in the presence or absence of the President. 
The resolution was acted upon but once, when the President, 
attended by General Knox, his Secretary of War, conferred 
with the Senate in relation to the treaty with the Creek and 
Cherokee Indians. The practice was then discontinued, and 
communication by message established. The change has 
been deprecated by Senator Benton as greatly to the preju- 
dice of the free and independent action of the Senate in 
such cases. Important and unusual treaties, even those with 
foreign powers, are now negotiated in secret, and then laid 
before the Senate for ratification as an administration meas- 
ure, and the Senate is coerced by the weight of Executive 
influence and the inconveniences of rejection, amounting to 
moral duress, into an abdication of its right to independent 
judgment and action.’ 


1 “Sketches of Debates in the First Senate of the United States,” by 
William Maclay, a Senator from Pennsylvania, pp. 42, 48, 50. 
* Benton’s “Abridgment of the Debates in Congress,” Vol. I. p. 18. 
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A singular illustration of the practice prevailing in rela- 
tion to appointments occurred in the case of Colonel Fish- 
bourne. That gallant and well-known soldier had been 
nominated by the President for the place of naval officer of 
Savannah. The Senate refused to confirm him. The Presi- 
dent sent a letter nominating Lachlan McIntosh in his stead, 
stating that he was persuaded that whatever reasons the 
Senate had for its dissent must be presumed to be sufficient, 
but suggesting that in the future it would be expedient for 
that body, in case of a difference of judgment, to listen to 
the reasons which had governed the choice of the Execu- 
tive, and setting forth in strong terms the merits and qualifi- 
cations of Colonel Fishbourne.’ This message, says Benton, 
is an instance of the deference of the President to the Sen- 
ate, in thus yielding, upon their objections, the nomination 
of a citizen whom he knew to be fit and worthy. It is an 
instance also of the deference of the Senate to the individ- 
ual views of the Senators of the State directly interested in 
the nomination, and constitutes the first case on record of 
what is now known as “ Senatorial Courtesy,” Colonel Fish- 
bourne having been rejected simply because the Senators 
from Georgia preferred some one else. During all this 
time the Senate sat with closed doors, both in its legislative 
and executive capacities, a custom which was maintained 
until the 20th of February, 1794, when the doors were 
opened during legislative sessions. 

While the Senate was thus engaged in settling questions 
of etiquette, the House was actively at work upon impor- 
tant and necessary legislation. It first turned its attention 
to the regulation of oaths of office, a subject which produced 
the earliest though not a serious collision between the Feder- 
alists and those who subsequently became the ardent advo- 
cates of State Rights. As it had been provided that the 
Constitution should be the supreme law of the land, and 
that Senators and Representatives, and the members of the 
several State Legislatures and all executive and judicial off- 
cers, both of the United States and the several States, should 


1 Benton’s “‘Abridgment,” Vol. I. p. 17. 
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be bound by oath or affirmation to support the Constitution, 
a bill was brought in for this purpose. It was suggested that 
it was inexpedient to interfere with the States or their offi- 
cers, as it might produce jealousy of Federal power. The 
adopting States had pledged themselves to conform to the 
Constitution, and it was better to trust to State action. 
Connecticut had already acted. Massachusetts was in 
doubt, and all congressional interference might produce 
resentments. The Senate, after some discussion, adopted 
an amendment of the House bill by which State officers were 
obliged to take the oath ; it being argued with great force and 
earnestness by Langdon, Ellsworth, Izard, and Lee that the 
supremacy of the new government was of the first impor- 
tance, and that all officials, whether Federal or State, should 
be compelled to recognize it. 

As early as the 8th of April the House, having resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole, entered into a dis- 
cussion of duties on imports. The subject had been intro- 
duced by Mr. Madison, who proceeded in the parliamentary 
form common at that day, but since abandoned, of first dis- 
cussing and agreeing to a measure, and then appointing a 
committee to bring in a bill according to what had been 
agreed upon, thus giving scope to the intelligence of the 
whole House before the subject had taken a form difficult to 
alter and certain to be objected to when brought in by a 
committee as a specific bill." 

In opening the debate, Mr. Madison pursued a moderate 
course, declaring that the plan he wished the committee to 
adopt was similar to propositions made on the subject by 
the Congress of 1783, which were well calculated to form 
the basis of a temporary system: that the main object was 

! The authorities from which the following account of the proceedings 
of Congress is drawn are the “ Annals of Congress,” “The History of 
Congress,” Benton’s “Abridgment of the Debates,” Maclay’s “Sketches 
of Debates in the First Senate of the United States,” “The Laws of the 
United States,” in three volumes, published by authority, imprinted in 
Philadelphia in 1796, “‘ The Life and Works of John Adams,” Vol. III., 


edited by Charles Francis Adams, Boston, 1851, “The Writings of 
Madison,” Vol. I., Philadelphia, 1865. 
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to provide a revenue in order to meet the deficiency in the 
Treasury, and that the methods to be resorted to should be 
as little oppressive to constituents as possible, as ‘“‘ commerce 
ought to be as free as the policy of nations will admit.” He 
was supported by Mr. Boudinot and Mr. White and Mr. 
Lawrence. Upon the second day, Mr. Fitzsimons, a mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, of ample experience and great per- 
sonal influence, aware that the table of Congress was loaded 
with petitions from the business men of the leading cities of 
the Union from Boston to Charleston, portraying the ruin- 
ous effects of foreign competition upon the manufacturing 
and other interests of the country, gave the debate a new 
direction and a stronger impetus by declaring that he had 
prepared an additional list of articles to be subjected to 
duties, among which were some calculated “to encourage 
the productions of our country and protect our infant manu- 
factures; besides others tending to operate as sumptuary 
restrictions upon articles which are often termed those of 
luxury.” The same idea was clearly expressed by Mr. 
Hartley, also of Pennsylvania, who said, “If we consult 
the history of the ancient world, we shall see that they have 
thought proper for a long time past to give great encour- 
agement to the establishment of manufactories, by laying 
such partial duties on the importation of foreign goods, as 
to give the home manufactures a considerable advantage in 
the price when brought to market. It is also well known to 
this committee that there are many articles that will bear a 
higher duty than others, which are to remain in the common 
mass, and be taxed with a certain impost ad valorem. From 
this view of the subject I think it both politic and just that 
the fostering hand of the general government should ex- 
tend to all those manufactures which will tend to national 
utility.” 

Thus early in our history were the doctrines of a protec- 
tive tariff announced, and it is a matter of no little pride to 
us that it was the voice of Pennsylvania which first spoke in 
their behalf. The effect of these views is plainly traceable 
throughout the debate, which continued with but little inter- 
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ruption until the middle of May. Even Mr. Madison shifted 
his ground, and in a letter to Edmund Randolph, wrote: 
“‘ Opinions are divided upon the point whether the first plan 
shall be a hasty and temporary essay, or be digested into a 
form as little imperfect as the work of experience will 
admit. There are plausible arguments on both sides. The 
former loses ground daily, from the apparent impractica- 
bility of reaping the spring harvest from importations.” ! 
Upon the floor he declared that he hoped gentlemen would 
not infer that he thought the encouragement held out by the 
bill to the manufacturers improper. Far from it: he was 
glad to see their growing consequence, and was disposed to 
give them every aid in his power. 

In the Senate the bill was debated with spirit; Morris, 
Maclay, Elisworth, and Langdon contending with Lee, 
Izard, Johnson, and Butler, the latter of whom denounced 
the measure proposed as oppressive to South Carolina. His 
State “ would live free or die glorious.” The result was 
a bill which became a law by the signature of the Presi- 
dent on the 4th of July, 1789, imposing duties on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported; this being “‘ necessary,” 
as the preamble alleged, “for the payment of the debts of 
the United States and the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures.”” The duties imposed were low, measured 
even by the standard of those days, when the cost of trans- 
portation was great. At the second session of this Congress 
the President reminded them that “the safety and interest 
of the people require that they should promote such manu- 
factures as would tend to render them independent of others 
for essential (particularly military) supplies.” A second and 
much more protective tariff was adopted in August, 1790, 
after Hamilton had been asked to “ report a plan, conform- 
ably to the recommendation of the President.” At the 
next and last session, in October, 1791, Hamilton made his 
famous “ Treasury Report” on the subject, in which he 
dwelt with masterly emphasis upon the new era upon which 


1 Letter, dated New York, April 12, 1789, Madison’s “ Writings,” Vol. 
I. p. 463. 
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industry was entering, through: the use of machinery and 
division of labor; on the advantages that would be lost to 
the nation who fell behind in this advance; on the inter- 
dependence of all the material interests of the country; and 
on the relation of a diversified industry to national pros- 
perity. 

The second great subject to which the attention of Con- 
gress was directed was the judiciary department. The 
Constitution had vested the judicial power of the United 
States “in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts 
as the Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.” 
In defining the extent of the judicial power, the Constitu- 
tion had declared that it “shall extend to all cases in law 
and equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States; between a State and citizens of another 
State; between citizens of different States; between citi- 
zens of the same State claiming lands under grants of dif- 
ferent States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign States, citizens or subjects.” The original juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court was expressly limited to cases 
affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
and those to which a State shall be a party. In all the 
other cases mentioned the jurisdiction was appellate only. 

Here then was a vast field—new and untrodden—a terra 
incognita—into which the boldest and best-equipped lawyer 
might well enter with hesitation and foreboding. The Sen- 
ate first grappled with the subject, and appointed a com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Ellsworth was chairman, with Pater- 
son, Maclay, Strong, Lee, Bassett, Few, and Wingate as 
associates. The debate that ensued upon their report was 
long and able, in which all the lawyers participated, display- 
ing abundant learning and professional ingenuity. 

The result was a bill, concurred in by the House, and ap- 
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proved by the President on the 24th of September, 1789. 
It was provided that the Supreme Court should consist of a 
Chief-Justice and five Associate Justices, any four of whom 
should be a quorum, and that they should hold two sessions 
annually at the seat of government. The United States 
were divided into thirteen districts, and a District Court 
was established in each. These districts were divided into 
three circuits, and a Circuit Court was established in each. 
The jurisdiction of each court, whether original or appellate, 
whether exclusive or concurrent, was carefully defined. 
Ample powers were bestowed both at law and in equity, 
and proceedings were regulated. Attorneys, marshals, and 
clerks were provided for, and finally it was enacted “ that in 
all Courts of the United States, the parties may plead and 
manage their own causes personally, or by the assistance of 
such counsel or attorneys at law as by the rules of the said 
Courts respectively shall be permitted to manage and con- 
duct causes therein.” 

No feature of the Constitution is more likely to kindle 
the enthusiastic admiration of the philosophical student of 
our institutions than the establishment of a judicial depart- 
ment independent in character, beyond the reach of preju- 
dice and passion, dispensing with calm voice the bless- 
ings of the government, armed with authority to overturn 
improvident or unjust legislation by a State directed against 
the contracts, the currency, or the intercourse of the people, 
and restricting congressional action to constitutional bounds. 
The conception of the Supreme Court with its appellate 
powers was the greatest creation of the Constitution. It 
embodied the loftiest ideas of moral and legal power. Its 
novelty was sublime. It was entirely original. Its pro- 
totype existed nowhere. Nosystem of government known to 
earth ever approached itin grandeur. It is the court of last 
resort. It is absolute in authority. It is above the Execu- 


1 An Act to establish the Judicial Courts of the United States ; “ Laws 
of the United States,” Vol. I. p. 47. The jurisdiction bestowed was by 
no means coextensive with that defined in the Constitution, and has been 
enlarged from time to time. 
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tive, it is above the Legislature. It is subordinate to no other 
department. Its decree is law. From its mandates there is 
no appeal. It is the august representative of the wisdom 
and justice and conscience of the whole people. “It is 
the peaceful and venerable arbitrator between the citizens 
in all questions touching the extent and sway of constitu- - 
tional power. It is the great moral substitute for force in 
controversies between the people, the States, and the Union.” 

The Congress then organized the Executive Departments 
of Foreign Affairs, of War, of the Treasury, and the Land 
Office; provided for the temporary establishment of the 
Post-Office ; fixed the salaries of all members of the gov- 
ernment; imposed duties on tonnage; regulated the coast- 
ing trade, and the registering and clearing of vessels; es- 
tablished light-houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers; 
settled the accounts between the United States and indi- 
vidual States; provided for the government of the terri- 
tory northwest of the Ohio River; and adapted the military 
establishment to the new order of affairs. 

During the passage of the bill relating to the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, the question was agitated of the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional power of removing from office. Mr. 
Madison had added to his resolution the words, “and to be 
removable by the President.” A heated discussion followed. 
Mr. Bland proposed to add “ by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” But his motion failed, and the lan- 
guage objected to was retained by a large majority. The 
question was reopened and introduced in a new form, when 
the acknowledgment of the power as conferred by the Con- 
stitution upon the President was sustained by thirty votes 
against eighteen in the negative. The bill went to the 
Senate, which was equally divided, and the matter was set- 
tled by the casting vote of the Vice-President in favor of the 
exclusive power of the President. The country acquiesced 
in the decision, and the power of absolute removal has 
been exercised by the President ever since, except during a 
brief period beginning in Johnson’s administration. 

The question of the permanent seat of the government 
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was then introduced. Some wished it upon the Potomac, 
others upon the Delaware, and others again upon the Sus- 
quehanna; Wright’s Ferry, Yorktown, Harrisburg, and 
Peach Bottom were mentioned. Some wished a centre of 
territory, others a centre of population, others again a 
centre of wealth. Where were these points and were they 
likely to be stable? The Pennsylvania Senators were 
divided, and it is probable that, owing to this disagreement, 
the national capital was lost to this State. Mr. Maclay 
contended for the Susquehanna; Mr. Morris was at first in 
favor of the Falls of the Delaware, but failing in this, en- 
deavored to have it established in Germantown, contending 
that it ought to be near a commercial place. The Susque- 
hanna measure passed the House and was agreed to in the 
Senate, but Germantown was afterwards substituted in the 
Senate through the pertinacious efforts of Mr. Morris. 
It was subsequently agreed to in the House, but, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Madison, an amendment was made providing 
for the operation of the laws of Pennsylvania in the district 
until supplied or altered by Congress. This amendment 
rendered necessary the return of the bill to the Senate, 
where a majority appeared against Germantown, and on the 
28th of September, the question still being open, the bill 
was postponed. It was in vain that Mr. Maclay raised his 
prophetic voice that if the Susquehanna was yielded the 
seat of government would be fixed on the Potomac. His 
prophecy was verified. At the next session, while the 
funding bill was under debate, Mr. Hamilton secured its 
passage by yielding the capital to the Southern States, and 
the permanent seat of the government was fixed in the 
District of Columbia. 

The question of amendments to the Constitution was 
then taken up and disposed of. It will be remembered that 
several of the States, notably Massachusetts and Virginia, 
had proposed amendments, embodying a Bill of Rights, as 
the conditions of their ratification of the Constitution. The 
subject was discussed at some length, and finally the ten 
first amendments as they now exist were adopted, and pre- 
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sented by Congress to the States for action. Mr. Madison’s 
position was explained by him in a letter to Mr. Eve.' He 
writes: “I freely own that I have never seen in the Con- 
stitution, as it now stands, those serious dangers which have 
alarmed many respectable citizens. Accordingly, whilst it 
remained unratified, and it was necessary to unite the States 
in some one plan, I opposed all previous alterations as calcu- 
lated to throw the States into dangerous contentions, and to 
furnish the secret enemies of the Union with an oppor- 
tunity of promoting its dissolution. Circumstances are now 
changed. The Constitution is established on the ratifica- 
tions of eleven States and a very great majority of the people 
of America, and amendments, if pursued with a proper 
moderation, and in a proper mode, will be not only safe but 
may serve the double purpose of satisfying the mind of 
well-meaning opponents, and of providing additional safe- 
guards in favor of liberty.” 

Such were the acts of the First Congress during its first 
session, which was held in the city of New York, beginning 
on the Ist of April and terminating on the 29th day of Sep- 
tember, 1789. The second session was held at the same 
place, beginning on January 4, 1790, and terminating on 
the 12th of August of that year. 

After providing for the taking of the first census and es- 
tablishing a rule of naturalization, the Congress proceeded 
to the consideration of the public credit,—a matter which 
provoked a prolonged discussion, one which will remain for- 
ever memorable in our annals. It was the genius of Hamil- 
ton that inspired that great debate. It was he who origi- 
nated policies, breathed life into statutes, gave reputation 
and stability to the administration, rescued the nation from 
bankruptcy, adjusted the claims of creditors, and developed 
theories into vigorous principles of constitutional law. 
Amid a bewildering variety of business, he found time to 
evolve a great financial policy, broad, comprehensive, and 
minute, which he laid before the House in a report upon 
the public credit. He had divided the debt into three parts, 


1 Dated 2d January, 1789, Madison’s “ Writings,” Vol. I. p. 446. 
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—the foreign debt, the domestic debt, and the debts of the 
States incurred in the cause of the Union during the war of 
the Revolution. To the first there was no objection; to the 
second all were agreed, but differences of opinion arose as to 
how and to whom the payment should be made. To the 
assumption of State debts there was strenuous opposition. 
For the first time, the lines of division between the two 
great parties became distinctly visible, and as time went on 
these became more and more strongly marked. Jackson, 
Livermore, Scott, Sedgwick, and Ames threw themselves 
into the arena: the former in attack, the latter in defence 
of the bill. For the first time in his career Mr. Madison 
parted company with Washington, and drifted slowly into 
opposition. He moved to discriminate between original 
creditors and present holders, so as to pay claims in full to 
the former, the highest market price to the assignee, and 
the remainder to the original creditor. With great astute- 
ness and plausibility he urged his views. He was answered 
by Boudinot, who said that the gentleman from Virginia 
had not scrutinized the subject with his usual accuracy. He 
was led away by the dictates of his heart and his sympathy 
with the misfortunes of those who were the prey of avarice. 
But the real question was, Is the debt due, and if any of our 
first creditors has assigned his claim are we to disavow the 
act of the party himself? The same reasoning would re- 
quire us to go further and investigate every claim of those 
who had received Continental money, which they afterwards 
parted with for ten, forty, or one hundred for one. For 
days the contest raged. Then Madison proposed a com- 
promise which was finally lost. Assumption was carried by 
an overwhelming vote, the result, it has been said, of “a 
little talk and a little dinner,” where Hamilton agreed to 
secure votes for a Southern capital and Jefferson promised 
to do the same for assumption. 

The passions of the House were also aroused upon the 
subject of slavery. The Pennsylvania Society for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery had presented a memorial for the 
relief of free negroes unlawfully held in bondage and for 
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the improvement of the condition of the African race. It 
was signed by the venerable Benjamin Franklin as presi- 
dent, and was introduced by Mr. Hartley, of Pennsylvania. 
It was instantly attacked by Mr. Tucker, of South Carolina, 
as having for its object to engage Congress in an unconsti- 
tutional measure. Mr. Burke and Mr. Jackson followed in 
the same strain, and were replied to by Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Sherman. Upon the question of commitment, however, 
the votes stood forty-three to fourteen. The flames were 
smothered for a time, but again broke forth when the 
report of the committee was presented. Mr. Burke, of 
South Carolina, made a violent attack upon the Quakers. 
He denied that they were friends of freedom; asserted that 
during the late war they were for bringing the country 
under a foreign yoke; that they descended to the character 
of spies; had supplied the enemy with provisions; and had 
acted as guides to their armies. Mr. Smith, from the same 
State, followed in a long and bitter speech. Mr. Boudinot 
replied with great spirit. He resented the attack upon the 
Quakers, and cited instance after instance of their humanity 
to prisoners, and of the aid and comfort they had given 
during the war. The attack he denounced as an indis- 
criminate charge. ‘‘ Where was the denomination,” he 
asked, “‘ that did not furnish opposers to our glorious Revo- 
lution? Were not hundreds of Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
and almost of every other denomination, among our enemies ? 
What denominations formed the thousands of new levies 
that endeavored to deluge our country in blood? On the 
other hand, were not a Greene and a Mifflin furnished from 
the society of Quakers?” The report of the special com- 
mittee was finally received by a vote of twenty-nine to 
twenty-five, and the philanthropic society, of which Dr. 
Franklin was president, was informed that “‘ Congress had 
no right to interfere in the emancipation of slaves, or their 
treatment in any of the States.” 

When Congress next met, it was in the city of Phila- 
delphia, the third session being held in the old building, 
erected in 1787, at the southeast corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
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Streets. There John Adams presided over the Senate. 
There Madison and Fisher Ames contended with each other 
upon the bill to establish a National Bank. There Wash- 
ington was inaugurated for his second term. There John 
Adams was inducted into the Presidential office. In a sim- 
ilar building, at the southwest corner of Fifth and Chestnut 
Streets, sat the Supreme Court of the United States. There 
Jay and Rutledge and Ellsworth presided as Chief-Justices. 
There Lewis and Dallas, Ingersoll and Tilghman, Rawle, 
Dexter, and Harper appeared to argue their causes. Be- 
tween them stands the Hall, sacred to the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. Where, in America, 
can be found a similar group of historic buildings? Quaint 
in their simplicity, solid in their structure, thrilling in. their 
associations, they speak each hour to the Americans of to- 
day. They recall the plainness, the strength, the endurance, 
the patriotism, the heroism, and the sacrifices of our early 
days. Invested with a charm that clings not to the moulder- 
ing ruins of feudal castles, or the frowning prisons of the 
Doge, they speak not of tyranny, but of liberty. They are 
shrines and places of baptism where our fathers knelt and 
dedicated themselves and their children to the service of 
mankind. Let no rage for modern improvement demand 
their removal. Let no thoughtless spirit of progress lay 
ruthless hands upon their holy walls. 

The third and last session of the Congress opened on the 
6th of December, 1790, and terminated on the 3d of March, 
1791. Besides a discussion upon the address of the Presi- 
dent, particularly in relation to the treaty with the Creek 
Indians, debates arose upon duties on spirits, the public 
lands, and a vacancy in the Presidency. But the subject 
which engaged almost exclusively the attention, and taxed 
to the utmost the abilities, of both parties, was the famous 
debate upon the Bill to Establish the Bank of the United 
States. The plan originated with Hamilton, and was adopted 
in the Senate with but little difficulty. Mr. Madison led the 
opposition in the House, and Mr. Ames made a brilliant 
reply. It was doubted whether Congress had the constitu- 
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tional power to establish a National Bank; it was dreaded 
as an engine of tyranny and faction. It was thought to be 
in derogation of the rights of the States, and was viewed 
with distrust and alarm. To this it was answered that the 
bank was an instrument which was necessary and proper 
for carrying into effect the powers vested in the government. 
It was to be created for national purposes, and would be the 
great instrument by which the fiscal operations of the govern- 
ment would be conducted. Upon the final vote the yeas and 
nays were called, and it was found that thirty-nine were in 
favor of the measure and twenty against it. It was a great vic- 
tory for the Federalists. The division took place almost upon 
geographical lines,—the North sustaining the administration, 
the South, with but three exceptions, appearing in opposition. 

On the 3d of March, 1791, the First Congress adjourned. 

In this imperfect review I have contented myself with 
alluding to leading measures, in which we have a general 
outline of the government of the United States. It has been 
the work of later years to fill in the details, to work out 
new problems, to apply the principles of the Constitution to 
new conditions, to bind contending sections in stronger and 
holier bonds of alliance. The picture upon which we look 
in retrospect could not have been perceived even in dim and 
distant adumbration by the most piercing gaze of those men 
of eagle eyes. They knew little of what the future had in 
store. They could not have dreamed of our magnificent 
expansion, our growth in power, in influence, in grandeur, 
in wealth; and yet, so well and wisely did they toil, and so 
marvellous was the work of their hands, that the mantle of 
the Constitution has been “ spread without stretching” from 
commonwealth to commonwealth, until forty-two States are 
now enveloped in its still ample folds, and more than sixty 
millions of people repose beneath the egis of its protection. 
Sustained in our high hopes of the future by our experience 
of the past, we may confidently exclaim,— 


How many ages hence shall this 
Our lofty scene be acted o’er 
In lands unknown, and accents yet unborn? 
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A NARRATIVE OF THE TRANSACTIONS, IMPRISON- 
MENT, AND SUFFERINGS OF JOHN CONNOLLY, AN 
AMERICAN LOYALIST AND LIEUT.-COL. IN HIS 
MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


(Continued from page 70.) 


Nothing can have a greater appearance of dispassionate 
candour, if we except the expression Tories, than this re- 
port; yet nothing was ever more abundant in chicane and 
deceit. On the 17th of May, the date of our letter, the gaol 
was exactly, literally, in the state we represented it to be: 
on the 23d of the same month it was what their report af- 
firms. But, in the interim, so industrious were they to give 
their proceedings every appearance of truth, as well as of 
humanity, one hundred and fifty privates had been sent 
away, some of the sick removed, the gaol-yard thoroughly 
cleaned, and our rooms whitewashed. They then, with an 
ostentatious formality, examined the prison, and made their 
report. But was it probable, was it possible, that men could 
have the temerity, knowing themselves in the power of an 
unforgiving enemy, or the audacity, making pretension to 
the character of gentlemen, to affirm such direct falsehoods 
as their report made our letter to contain? Or if one were 
so spleen-ridden, as to magnify his miseries so excessively, 
would five other gentlemen have written their names, and 
disgraced themselves in attestation of his visions? No: 
Rouzed by a retrospection of things that could not be justi- 
fied, and irritated that men should dare to speak the plain 
truth, they remove, in some measure, the cause of the com- 
plaint, and then affirm it never existed: they are afraid the 
tale should be told to their confusion, therefore resolve to 
tell it first themselves. No other excuse can be adduced to 
plead for the duplicity of their conduct, but the often reiter- 
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ated one of political necessity. This, perhaps, may justify 
them to themselves, and to the world, as politicians, but 
will not invalidate my claim to distinction from the nation 
in whose cause I suffered. It will, likewise, if admitted, 
be a melancholy proof, that politics and justice are things, 
in their own nature, very distinct and heterogeneous. 

There are other things in this report which I would wish 
should be particularly noticed. Retaliation, and other 
reasons of policy and prudence, are there assigned as the 
causes of my continued imprisonment. I hope this will be 
remembered, because very different motives are given here- 
after. It is likewise there asserted, I had sundry times 
behaved amiss while on parole: this, upon the word and 
honour of a gentleman, I totally deny. I must, likewise, 
remark, that their other reasons of policy and prudence 
were evidently the conviction they had of my determination 
to leave nothing unessayed to serve his Majesty. They 
knew me to be an enterprizing, and, as may be adduced 
from the former part of this narrative, a dangerous enemy ; 
and, therefore, would not suffer me to escape. These were 
reasons of policy and prudence. 

Another effort is made to impugn my veracity, by saying, 
that Dr. Shippen, when he visited me, found my situation 
directly opposite to my representation: that my indisposi- 
tion was slight, and merely of a hypochondriac nature. To 
this I answer, that when this visitation was made, I had lost 
my appetite: had an incessant watchfulness; was reduced 
to a skeleton ; had blisters upon my neck; was incapable of 
walking across the room ; and, for the two preceding nights, 
my brother officers had very humanely sat up with me. 
That melancholy and hypochondria should be generated in 
such a situation is not to be wondered at; but surely these 
were indications of something more than a slight indis- 
position. 

Here, that is, in York-Town gaol, I remained till the 
evacuation of Philadelphia by the British army; when, 
just before the return of Congress to that city, I was in- 
formed, officially, that a general exchange had taken place, 
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and that I, amongst others, was exchanged: but before the 
final departure of Congress, this information, though from 
the Board of War, was contradicted. Towards the latter 
end of July, a still stronger assurance of approaching liberty 
arrived. A letter from the American Commissary General 
of Prisoners came to York-Town, wherein it was required 
that I, with my brother officers, should be immediately for- 
warded to Elizabeth Town, to be exchanged. I was now 
admitted to my parole (be pleased to observe) as a prisoner 
of war, and obtained a passport for myself and servant to 
Philadelphia, when I waited on the Deputy Commissary of 
Prisoners, and shewed him my passport. He informed me, 
I should proceed in a day or two, took my address, and 
recommended me to keep within my lodgings. I was 
punctual in waiting upon him at the time mentioned, when 
to my utter surprize and chagrine, he told me, I was by 
order of Congress, to be again confined, for a few days, in 
the new gaol, until that body had more properly considered 
of the admission of my exchange, whither he had an officer 
in waiting to convey me. To have gained my parole, to be 
thus far advanced on my way, and afterwards, without the 
least cause, to be so cruelly and vexatiously again imprisoned, 
disturbed me so much, that I wrote to the President of Con- 
gress, complaining bitterly of the length of my confine- 
ment, and evidently studied cruelty of my treatment, to 
which I received no answer. I then addressed myself to 
General Washington, and stated the peculiarity of my case, 
who wrote me a short reply to this purport; ‘“‘ That he had 
transmitted my letter to the President of Congress, but 
could extend no relief to me, as I was the immediate prisoner 
of that body.” 

It was on the 5th of August, 1778, that I, for the third 
time, became an inhabitant of this prison, at which time I 
became acquainted with Captain Hawker, a Gentleman of 
great philanthropy and liberality of sentiment, and to 
whom I owe every acknowledgment, for his polite atten- 
tions and civilities while he remained. 

My irritation of mind was now so great, that a dismal 
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train of nervous disorders, established in my habit by former 
sufferings, were revived with such force, that sleep and 
appetite again forsook me, and I fell into the last stage of 
despondency. I wrote, however, on the 12th of October, 
to Congress, informed them of my ungenerous usage, and 
claimed the treatment of a prisoner of war. I ultimately 
demanded a personal audience of a Committee of Congress, 
in order to know wherefore I was refused to be exchanged, 
or on what pretence I had been subjected to such unpar- 
alleled injustice and indignities. The officers who signed 
the before recited remonstrance, were Provincial, not British 
officers, born and bred in America; and they, as well as 
many more in the same predicament, had been exchanged, 
therefore my country could be no impediment. Mr. 
Cameron, who had been taken with me at Hagar’s Town, 
had been so also of course. I was upon that ground equally 
eligible. I therefore declared I was utterly incapable of 
accounting, by any mode of reasoning, for my peculiar 
detention, and required to receive personal and authentic 
information. 

For once I was gratified, and brought before a committee, 
where having briefly recapitulated my causes of complaint, 
the chairman replied to the following purport: 

That it had been for some time past his opinion, which 
he had not scrupled to communicate to Congress, that I 
should be kept in close custody, until Sir John Johnson 
was delivered up to them, who, he asserted, had broken his 
sacred parole given to General Scuyler, and joined the 
enemy ; since which time he had been committing ravages 
upon the northern frontiers, with a body of light troops and 
Indians, as he supposed I intended to do. 

To this I answered, that a parole or honorary obligation, 
I presumed, was of modern date, calculated to alleviate the 
horrors of war; that no Gentleman could be answerable 
for any but himself; that I had been admitted to my parole 
above a year ago, when my conduct was irreproachable, and 
that I was again, without the least cause on my part, thrown 
into prison, and there continued for another year; that 
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much had been said about the infraction of my parole, 
which I utterly denied to have been the case. 

To this they replied, I certainly had not adhered to the 
spirit of it, for that I had spoken against their proceed- 
ings, and had frequently attempted to turn them into ridi- 
cule. 

I answered, the spirit of my parole was so indefinite a 
phrase, that it carried no accusation; that it was impossible 
to produce an instance, and that nothing of this nature could 
be affirmed, except in vague and general terms. 

The final objection they made to my exchange, turned 
upon the impropriety of my being considered as a prisoner 
of war. They said, I had not been taken at the head of 
any armed troops, but privately making my way through 
the country; and one of them asserted, I might be con- 
sidered as amenable to law martial, as a spy; but at the 
same time he observed, there was no intention of treating 
me as such. 

This was an accusation of so strange and novel a nature, 
that it excited both my surprise and indignation; and I 
answered it, recapitulating, that I had been now almost 
three years a prisoner, in which space I had been three 
times admitted to my parole on their own authority; that 
I had repeatedly complained to them of the harshness of 
my treatment, and the length of my imprisonment, but 
that they never before had alledged this crime against me 
in their justification; nor was it, I said, possible, with even 
a shadow of truth. I was the King’s commissioned officer, 
taken in the execution of my duty, to a sovereign, at that 
time, acknowledged by themselves. America was not a 
separate state; no independency was declared; no penal 
laws promulgated. Neither was there anything to spy. I 
was perfectly acquainted with the country, and there were 
no armed troops, fortifications, or intrenchments, to be 
inspected; nay, more, themselves knew my business was 
not to give intelligence, but to act, which had been publicly 
declared in their proceedings concerning me, in which I had 
been acknowledged a prisoner of war. 
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The committee at length promised to consider and report 
my case to Congress, and as my health was so exceedingly 
and visibly impaired, gave me an intimation, that if I were 
not exchanged, I should be enlarged on parole. I was then 
re-conducted to prison. 

As the sole end and purport of this narrative is to show, 
that I was, from the commencement to the last moment, 
firm and active in my loyalty ; that had I been at liberty, I 
had the power as well as the will to serve my sovereign and my 
country; that Congress were conscious of this, and there- 
fore resolved to detain me, which they did in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and quite distinct from any other Loyalist, 
during the whole contest; I therefore hope my prolixities 
will be forgiven, and my endeavours to exhibit myself and 
sufferings such as they really were, considered not as the 
effusions of vanity, but a strict and literal representation of 
facts, in order to obtain justice: that I shall be indulged 
with a patient hearing, while I contrast the assertions, and 
shew the incongruities of the opposite party; and that, 
while I “ extenuate nought, nor aught set down in malice,” 
I shall not be thought guilty of magnifying my own mis- 
fortunes, or the political injuries of my enemies. 

Permit me then to remark, that in the report of the 23d 
of May, retaliation for the sufferings of American prisoners, 
and other reasons of policy and prudence, were assigned 
for the causes of my imprisonment; but since that, having 
been more closely pressed for my release, and having no 
good reason to alledge why I should not be exchanged as 
well as others, they answered, for the first time, that I might 
be considered as amenable to law martial as a Spy, but gra- 
ciously gave me to understand, they would not totally pro- 
ceed to such extremities. They had still a further subterfuge. 
The following note was sent me a few days after the above 
hearing from the committee : 


The committee appointed to take into consideration the 
application of Lieutenant Colonel Connolly, request that 
gentleman will inform them of his reasons for not producing 
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and pleading his commission, at the time he was first taken, 
and for a considerable time afterwards. 
Thursday 12 o’clock. 


It appears really astonishing, to think that a body of men 
could suffer such a note to escape them, when my papers 
had several times, and my commission among the rest, been 
examined; but the fact was, they wanted to publish some- 
thing to the world, that should, in my case, have at least 
the semblance and plausibility of justice. However, I made 
them so cautious an answer, that they were obliged to drop 
this plea, and once again take refuge under the Spy. Ac- 
cordingly, in about two months after this committee first 
gave me a hearing, and pretended to examine into the true 
state of the business, the following report and resolve of 
Congress were published : 


ConGREss, Nov. 12, 1778. 


The committee, to whom was referred a letter from John 
Beatty, Commissary of Prisoners, dated September 15th, 
1778, together with two letters from Joshua Loring, Esq. ; 
of the Ist of September and 28th of October, and sundry 
letters from John Connolly, report the following state of 
facts : 

That Doctor John Connolly (now stiling himself Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the British service) was, in the latter end 
of November, 1775, apprehended in Frederick county, in 
Maryland, in company with a certain Allen Cameron, and 
John Smyth, by the Committee of Inspection of that county. 
That at the time he was taken, he was not in arms, or at 
the head of any party of men in arms, but was clandestinely 
making his way to Detroit, in order to join, give intelligence 
to, and otherwise aid the garrison at that place, as appears 
by his own intercepted letters of the 16th of December, 1775. 

That a number of officers in the British service, who 
were made prisoners, long after the said John Connolly 
was apprehended, have been exchanged in course; and no 
demand has been made (till within these few months past) 
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by any British General, for the release or exchange of the 
officer last-mentioned. 

With respect to the treatment of the said Lieutenant- 
Colonel Connolly, the Committee report: 

That at the time when he was first apprehended, he was 
confined under guard, by the Committee of Inspection in 
the town of Frederick, in an apartment separate from his 
associates, without any circumstance to aggravate his cap- 
tivity, except the being debarred the use of pen, ink, and 
paper: That, notwithstanding this restraint, he contrived 
to write several letters of intelligence to the British officers 
commanding at the posts of Detroit and Kuskuskis, which 
letters were found on the person of Dr. Smyth, one of his 
associates, who, having escaped from the town of Frederick, 
was again apprehended ; 

That by the resolution of Congress, of the 8th of De- 
cember, 1775, he was ordered to be confined in prison at 
Philadelphia; that being brought to that city, he was con- 
fined in the new gaol, wherein he continued till about the 
month of November, 1776, when he was permitted, on 
account of a declining state of health, to reside on his 
parole, at the house of his brother-in-law, on the river 
Susquehannah, where he continued for about two months; 
when, on information being given to the Council of Safety, 
of the State of Pennsylvania, of certain suspicious circum- 
stances relative to him, he was remanded to his former place 
of confinement, in which he continued till about the spring, 
1777, when he was again permitted on his parole, and the 
security of his brother-in-law, to return to his former place 
of residence on the river Susquehannah : 

That during these periods of his confinement in the new 
gaol, he had, for the greatest part of the time, a separate 
apartment to himself, the privilege of walking in the yard, 
a person allowed to attend him in his apartment, and his 
own servant permitted to fetch him such necessaries as he 
chose to order. 

That during the short period, when he had not a separate 
apartment, there were never more than two persons in the 
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same room, seldom more than one, and those, some of his 
associates, or in consequence of his particular request : 

That during these periods of time, he made two attempts 
to escape, in which he was detected : 

That on authentic information being given to Congress, 
at York-Town, that the said Lieut. Col. John Connolly, 
was acting in a manner not consistent with the spirit of his 
parole, and the frontiers being threatened with a barbarous 
war, in which there was reason to apprehend he was designed 
as an instrument, he was ordered into confinement in the 
gaol at York-Town on the 13th of October: 

That on the 17th of May, the said J. Connolly, with 
several others confined in said gaol, made a representation 
to Congress, setting forth in the strongest colouring, the 
hardships and cruelties which they declared they were then 
suffering : 

That on the result of a strict enquiry, and after the gaol 
had been visited by Colonel Pickering, one of the members 
to the Board of War, it appeared, that the suggestions 
contained in the said representation, were scandalous and 
groundless; and the report of the Board of War, was, on 
the 23d day of May, ordered to be published : 

That since the evacuation of Philadelphia, the said J. 
Connolly was remanded to the new gaol in that city, where 
(excepting the space of about fourteen days, when two 
persons were necessarily obliged to sleep in the same room) 
he has had a separate and commodious apartment of his 
own choice, the privilege of his own servant to attend him 
constantly, and to bring him whatever he may require, and 
the unrestrained use of a spacious yard to take the air in, 
during the day: 

That in his letter of the 12th of October, 1778, the said 
J. Connolly declared, “‘ That the common rights of humanity 
are denied to him,” and paints his situation in such terms, 
as would tend to induce a belief, that the most wanton 
cruelties and restraints are imposed upon him: 

That in consequence of a request of J. Connolly, to be 
heard in person by Committee of Congress, this Committee 
Vou. xm1.—l11 
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have complied with this request, when he declared, in pres- 
ence of your Committee, “ that, excepting the restraint of 
his person, under the limits above-mentioned, which, how- 
ever indulgent they might appear, he conceived unfavourable 
to his state of health, he experienced every other relief which 
could be extended to a person in confinement :” 

That Joshua Loring, Esq; British Commissary of pris- 
oners, in his letter to Mr. Beatty of the first of September, 
1778, threatens to retaliate on an American prisoner at war, 
of equal rank with Lieutenant Colonel Connolly, for the 
sufferings which, it is pretended that officer endures.” 
Whereupon, Resolved, That Lieutenant Colonel John Con- 
nolly, cannot of right, claim to be considered and treated 
as a prisoner of war; but that he was, at the time he was 
apprehended, and still is, amenable to the law martial, as a spy 
and emissary from the British army: ... that the repeated 
representations made by Lieut. Col. John Connolly, of the 
grievances he undergoes, are not founded on facts: ... 
That General Washington be directed to transmit the fore- 
going resolutions and state of facts, to the Commander in 
Chief of his Britanic Majesty’s forces in New-York; and 
to inform the said officer, that if, under the pretext of 
retaliating for the pretended sufferings of a person, who, 
by the law of nations, has no right to be considered as a 
prisoner of war, any American officer, entitled to be con- 
sidered and treated as a prisoner of war, shall undergo any 
extraordinary restraints or sufferings, Congress are deter- 
mined to retaliate on the person of an officer of the first 
rank in their possession, for every species of hardship or 
restraint on such account inflicted. 

Extract from the minutes, 

CuarLes TuHompson, Secretary. 


Though the inconsistencies of this paper are, I hope, 
evident from the facts before related, yet as they may not 
strike a mind less interested with the same force, I beg to 
be indulged while I point out a few of them. 

They make it one of my crimes, that although I was de- 
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barred the use of pen, ink, and paper, I, notwithstanding, 
contrived to write several letters of intelligence to British 
officers. This is ridiculous; for, certainly, if I had the 
means, it was as much my duty to aid my Sovereign when 
in prison, as when at liberty, I not having given, by parole, 
any promise to the contrary. 

Another of my sins is, that I made two attempts to 
escape ! 

Sometimes they call me Doctor, sometimes Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and sometimes John Connolly; but when they 
speak of the lex talionis, they threaten to retaliate on the 
person of an officer of the first rank in their possession. 

Another part of their report is contrary to truth: after 
the evacuation of Philadelphia, they say I was remanded back 
to the new gaol in that city. The fact is as before related ; 
I was going from York-Town to Elizabeth-Town, on my 
parole, to be exchanged, and was stopped at Philadelphia; 
but it did not suit their purpose to state it in this light. 

They say no demand has been made, till within these few 
months past, by any British General for my release, or ex- 
change. This is an equivocation which must be explained 
in justice to Sir William Howe. I had come down to Phil- 
adelphia, in consequence of a general exchange of prisoners ; 
which, previous thereto, could never be settled, owing to 
the impediments inseparable from a state of warfare in a 
rebellion. It could not, therefore, militate against that com- 
mander, as inattentive to the condition of a loyal American. 
I must likewise acknowledge, with the warmest gratitude, 
the zeal with which Sir Henry Clinton insisted upon my 
release, although this equitable and generous interference 
had nearly effected my destruction ; for finding themselves, 
when they made the above resolve, in possession of General 
Phillips, and other officers of rank, the Congress was de- 
termined to keep me; and the threat of retaliation, however 
disguised, was palpably levelled at the last-mentioned Gen- 
eral, and was, in fact, a plain declaration to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, that I should not then be exchanged. 

I owe, indeed, every obligation to Sir Henry’s attention; 
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for when the report, which the emissaries of Congress had 
propagated that I was not commissioned, reached the British 
lines; to obviate immediately that pretence, and all undue 
advantages that might be taken, had my commission been 
lost by any accident, or out of my power to produce, he 
instantly caused the following certificate to be transmitted 
to Philadelphia : 
INSPECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE, New York, 
November 27, 1778. 

This is to certify, that John Connolly, Esq ; was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel in his Majesty’s service, by his Excellency 
Lord Dunmore; and said Lieutenant-Colonel Connolly is 
now confined in prison by the enemy, in Philadelphia; and 
I further certify, that I have received Lieutenant-Colonel 
Connolly’s full subsistence, up to the 25th December, 1778, 
by order of his Excellency Sir Henry Clinton, Commander 
in Chief of his Majesty’s forces in North America. 

H. Roox, 
D. I.-G. P. forces. 

( Copy from the original.) 


I shall forbear to reason upon, or take any further notice 
of that part of their report, where they endeavour to shew 
I had not endured any peculiar hardships in my imprison- 
ment, or of their treating me as a spy in their resolve, having 
before spoken to those points, but shall proceed with my 
narrative. 

Some time after this, Doctor Berkenhout arrived at Phila- 
delphia from New York, and was imprisoned on some sus- 
picions, by which accident I became acquainted with that 
Gentleman, and much conversation passed between us con- 
cerning the most probable means of my obtaining my liberty. 
Shortly after he was delivered from his confinement, an 
order of Congress, under the signature of their Secretary, 
came to the keeper to lock me up in my room (I having 
then the privilege of walking in the gaol yard), place a cen- 
tinel at my door, and allow no person whatever to converse 
with me. The complexion of the times, the formality of 
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the order, coming immediately too from Congress, and the 
strictness with which it was enforced, gave me reason to 
believe that the last tragic act was now to take place, and 
that I should be released from my sufferings by execution ; 
and in such a state were both my mind and body, that this 
imagination gave far more pleasure than pain. I remained 
in this suspense for six weeks, when my door was again 
thrown open, and I was allowed to walk in the yard. 

It afterwards appeared, that Mr. Silas Deane, in his de- 
fence of his public transactions while Ambassador to the 
Court of France, had affirmed, he had discovered, by means 
of his emissaries at New York, that Dr. Berkenhout had 
made a proposition to the British General, to suspend all 
exchange of American officers till I was admitted to be ex- 
changed, and that I was then to be sent to the northward, 
to carry on a predatory war, whence he asserted, he had 
saved the inhabitants of the United States from the horrors 
of Indian hostilities. This, absurd as it was, and calculated 
on private views only, was the cause of my above close 
confinement. 

Soon afterwards I was suddenly attacked by a cholera 
morbus, and continued in so languishing a state, that in the 
beginning of April, 1779, a certificate of my infirmities was 
signed by two of the most eminent physicians in Philadel- 
phia, and sent by them to Congress, wherein they declared, 
that unless I was allowed the open air, I must fall a victim 
to imprisonment, on which I was allowed to ride four hours 
a day, within the limits of about two miles, but on my 
parole, obliged to return every night to confinement. It 
was intimated likewise, I should soon be sent to Reading 
and exchanged; but even the indulgence of riding in the 
open air, was presently prohibited, and I again shut up in 
prison. 

Thus I continued till the 17th of November, at which 
time, in consequence of the return of General Sullivan, 
from his expedition against Colonel Butler and the Indian 
auxiliaries, in which he was supposed to have greatly in- 
timidated those people; and as it was evident, that my 
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health was in a manner irreparably impaired, and the future 
of the war more favourable to Congress, they came to the 
following resolve : 


In Congress. 
Read a report from the Board of War. 


Whereupon resolved, 

That the Commissary-General of prisoners be authorized 
to exchange Lieutenant-Colonel John Connolly, for any 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the service of the United States, now 
a prisoner with the enemy. 

By order of Congress, 
Signed 
CuaRLEs THompson, Secretary. 


I was quickly after sent to German Town on parole, and 
on the 4th of July, 1780, allowed to go to New-York on 
the following conditions : 

Philadelphia. 

His Excellency General Washington having granted me 
permission to repair to the City of New-York on parole, 
for the purpose of negociating my exchange for that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ramsay, I do promise, on my word of 
honour and faith as a gentleman, that I will pass from here 
on the direct road to the said City of New-York, by the 
way of Elizabeth Town, and that I will return to captivity 
at the expiration of one month from this day, unless within 
that time the above-mentioned exchange is effected. 

I do, in like manner, pledge my word and sacred honour, 
that I will not, directly nor indirectly, say or do any thing 
injurious to the United States of America, or the armies 
thereof; but that I will in all things conduct myself as a 
prisoner of war ought and should do, under the indulgence 
granted me. 


It is worthy of remark, that, in the resolve, Congress 
authorized me to be exchanged for any Lieutenant-Colonel 
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in the service of the United States; but in the strange parole, 
which they obliged me to give, they insist upon a particular 
person, a favourite Colonel. However, that all necessity of 
my return to Philadelphia might be totally superseded, the 
Commander in Chief allowed Colonel Ramsay to set off on 
his parole immediately, and the final adjustment of the 
matter was deferred till the 25th of October, 1780, at which 
time, after suffering what I have related, in an imprisonment 
of almost five years, I congratulated myself on a restoration 
to liberty. 


(To be concluded.) 













OWEN OF MERION. 
BY THOMAS ALLEN GLENN. 


I. Owen ap Evan, of Fron Géch,' near Bala, in the comot 
of Penllyn, Merionethshire, Wales, was born probably prior 
to his father’s removal from Rhiwlas, which event may have 
occurred subsequent to 1636. He was the son of Evan Robert 
Lewis, of Fron Goch, a Welsh gentleman of small fortune, 
but “ of an ancient and honourable family,” who was born 
circa 1585,? and is described as “a sober honest man.” 
Owen ap Evan had several brothers, of whom John_ap 
Evap_ was father of William John, ‘of Gwynedd, and of 
Griffith John,’ of Merion, early settlers of Pennsylvania. 

Further on it Will be noticed that Robert Owen in his will 
mentions his “cousin Griffith John,” thus confirming the 
account given in the old manuscript from which the above 
: statement is partly taken. Evan ap Evan, another son of 
: Evan Robert Lewis, was father of the Evans brothers who 
' settled at Gwynedd, for a detailed account of whose de- 
| scendants see H. M. Jenkins’s “ Historical Collections of 
Gwynedd.” The children of Griffith John called them- 
it selves “ Griffiths,” and those of William, “ Williams.” The 
| descendants of Owen ap Evan assumed the surname of Owen. 

Owen ap Evan died at Fron Goch prior to 1678. From rec- 

ords extant it appears that his wife’s name was Gainor John, 

and that she was probably living until 1682. Owen and 

Gainor had issue,—five children: 




























1 Called also Vron and Tron Géch, the Red Slope. 

2 Old manuscript pedigree. Dwnn Visit. Wales, 1601 (Meyrick). 

5 Described in Welsh documents as “ Griffith John de Gwerevol ;” he 
came with Robert Owen in 1690. His certificate was from the Quar- 
terly Meeting of Friends at Tyddyn y Garreg, Merionethshire, and bears 
the same date as that of his relative. 
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1. Robert, b. circa 1657; m. Rebecca Owen. 
2. Owen, supposed to have d. s. p. 

3. Evan, living 1690. 

4, Jane, m. Hugh Roberts. 

5. Ellin, m. Cadwalader Thomas ap Hugh. 


II. Robert Owen,' son of Owen ap Evan, of Fron Géch, 
and Gainor, born at Fron Géch, Merionethshire, Wales, circa 
1657 ; died in Merion Township, Philadelphia County, Penn- 
sylvania, 10th mo. 8th, 1697, and was buried in the ground 
of the Merion Friends’ Meeting on the 10th of same month. 
His brother-in-law, Hugh Roberts, says of him: “ He was one 
that feared the Lord from his youth, being convinced of the 
truth when about seventeen years of age. . . travelling 
several times through his native country, Wales, where he 
was of good service. In 1690 he came into Pennsylvania, 
where he lived about seven years, visiting this and the ad- 
jacent provinces, and was also very useful in the meeting 
-where he resided . . . a man of peace, hating all appear- 
ance of contention, endued with wisdom and authority, yet 
merciful unto the least appearance of good in such as he 
had to do withal.” 

Regarding his earlier life in Merionethshire many particu- 
lars have been obtained. The following from “ Besse’s 
Sufferings of Friends,” Vol. I. p. 755, is the first men- 
tion we have of him as a Quaker: “ Anno 1674, on the 3d 
day of the month called May, John David, Robert David, 
Robert Owen, Cadwallader Thomas, and Hugh Roberts 
were taken by the Sheriff with a process and committed to 
Dolgelly Goale, being indicted at sessions some time before 
for their being absent from National Worship.” ‘ Robert 


1 There was another Robert Owen and Jane, his wife, of Dolsereu, 
near Dolgelly, Merionethshire, who came to Pennsylvania in 1684, on the 
“ Vine,” and settled on Duck Creek, New Castle (now Delaware), where 
a son, Edward Owen, had previously located. Robert and Jane died in 
1685. They had nine sons, all of age before their arrival here, of whom 
I can name only Lewis, who came with them, but returned to Wales; 
Dr. Griffith Owen, who accompanied them, and died in Philadelphia ; 
Edward, who remained on Duck Creek and left descendants. 
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Owen, of Vron Goch,” was one of those Quakers fined for 
meeting at Llwyn y Braner, in the parish of Llanvawr, May 
16, 1675 (PEnna. Maa., Vol. V. p. 359), together with his two 
sisters, Elin, who afterwards married Cadwalader Thomas 
ap Hugh, and Jane, wife of Hugh Roberts. His younger 
brother, “Evan Owen ye son of a widdow called Gainor, 
whose late husband was Owen ap Evan of Vron Goch,” was 
also present at a meeting, “ though but 9 or 10 years old.” 
Robert was appointed one of the overseers of the will of 
John Thomas, of Llaithgwm, which document is dated 9th 
February, 1682,' and was executed in Wales, but probated 
in Pennsylvania in the year 1688. He is described therein 
as “ Robert Owen late of fron goch neer Bala in the County 
of Merionyth.” Subsequent to this date I find him a resi- 
dent of the parish of Llanddervel in Merionethshire.? On 
the 8th day of the 6th month (August), 1690, the Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends held at Tyddyn y Garreg, Merioneth- 
shire, granted a certificate of removal to this Robert Owen. 
This certificate is of record in Book 1st, pp. 286-87 of the 
Merion, Radnor and Haverford Meeting, and is as follows: 


To o* Friends & Brothers in the Province of Pennsylvania. 

These are to certifie, as occasion shall require, unto whom 
it may concern in the behalf of o* dearly beloved friende & 
Brother Robt. Owen & Rebecca his wife & their dear & 
tender children. That they are faithfull & beloved friends, 
well known to be serviceable unto Friends & brethren since 
they have (become convinced), of a Savory & Blameless 
conversation. Alsoe are psons Dearly beloved & Respected 
of all sorts. His testimony sweet & tender, reaching to the 
quicking seed of life, of a meek, quiet & gentle Behavior ; 
we cannot alsoe but bemoan the want of his company, being 

? Will Book A, Philadelphia. 

* He appears as a witness to sundry deeds executed in Merionethshire 
in 1682, and recorded in Philadelphia, 1684, in Deed Book C I, for 
land in Pennsylvania, viz.: “ John Thomas, of Llaethgwm, Merioneth, 
yeoman,” to “Edward Jones, of Bala Chyrurgeon,” dated 1st April. 
“ Edward Jones, of Bala, to Hugh Roberts, of the township of Ciltal- 
garth, yeoman,” dated the last day of February. 
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he was near and dear unto us & seasonable in intention for 
Pennsylvania many months before his removal, now seeing 
it remaineth still on his mind, & in order therein unto find- 
ing his way clear & freedom in the truth according to the 
measure manifested unto him, we thought it o* duty to 
commend him unto you as o* dear & faithfull friend & 
brother, and hereby desiring their faithfull services in the 
truth may increase & abound among you to their endless 
joy without end. 

Att o* quarty. Meeting att Tyddyn y Garreg in Merion- 
ethshire the eight of the sixe month in the year 1690. 


Ellis Morris David Jones 

Hugh David Evan Owen 
Rowland Ellis Regnald (Rowland?) Hum- 
Jn. Evan phrey 

Hugh Rees Margaret David 
Rowland Owen Jonett Johnes 

Lewis Owen Elizabeth Jones 

Owen Lewis Ellin Ellis 

Griffitt Robt. Jane Robt. 

Evan Rees Margaret Robt. 

Robert Vaughan Ann Rowland 

Rees Thomas Gainor Jones. 

Rees Evan 


Some time before this, about 1678, Robert Owen had 
married, according to Friends’ ceremony, Rebecca Owen, 
daughter of Owen Humphrey (or Humphreys), Esquire, a 
gentleman who “ had a good and indefeisible estate of inher- 
itance” called Llwyn-du, in the township of Llwyngwrill and 
parish of Llangelynin, Talybont, Merionethshire, which he 
had succeeded to in or about 1646. The agreement con- 
cerning a marriage settlement was executed on the 6th of 
1st month, 1678, between Gainor John, mother of Robert 
Owen, and Owen Humphrey. The bond of this contract, 
“ Owin Humphrey de Llwundu” to “ Robt Owen de vron goch 
com Penllin, gener.” (gentleman), dated as above, is extant. 
The witnesses were, Rowland Ellis, Edward Vaughan, John 
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Thomas, Owen Thomas, Hugh Robert, Rowland Owen, and 
Humphrey Owen; the last two were brothers of Rebecca, 
as were John and Joshua Owen, who afterwards removed to 
Pennsylvania and lived with Robert Owen or with their uncle, 
John Humphreys. After his coming to Pennsylvania his 
name is of continual occurrence as executor, administrator, or 
trustee, or as a party to some agreement. He is described in 
one of these documents, dated 30th May, 1696, as “‘ Robert 
Owen, of Merioneth, in the County of Philadelphia, in the 
Province of Pennsylvania, Yeoman,” and is grantee in a deed 
from Thomas Lloyd,’ dated “ the fifth day of the sixth month, 
Anno Dom. 1691,” for a tract of land containing four hundred 
and forty-two acres, situate in “the Township of Merion” 
in Philadelphia County, the consideration being one hun- 
dred pounds. This “plantation,” as it was then called, lay 
west of the present Wynnewood Station, on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, and extended to near the present village of 
Ardmore. It was confirmed to Evan Owen, eldest son and 
heir of Robert, by patent? from Penn’s Commissioner, 
dated 8th February, 1704, “‘ Together with the Messuage or 
Tenement, Plantation, . . . Houses, Barns, Buildings, 
Gardens, Orchards, Woods, Underwoods, Ways, Waters, 
Meadows, Water-courses, Fishings, Fowlings, Hawkings, 
Huntings, Rights, Liberties.” By a deed dated 31st De- 
cember, 1707,° “ Evan Owen, of the Township of Merion, 
in the County of Philadelphia, and Province of Pennsylva- 
nia, yeoman, son and heir of Robert Owen, late of Merion, 
yeoman, deceased,” conveyed this farm, devised to him 
by his father, to his brother-in-law, “ Jonathan Jones, of 
Merion, yeoman.” A manuscript by Owen Jones, grand- 
son of Robert Owen, says,* “He purchased a large tract of 
land about nine miles from the city of Philadelphia, in the 
township of Lower Merion. Here he built a large commo- 
dious dwelling-house, and resided in it during the remain- 


1 Deed Book E2, Vol. V. p. 174, etc., Philadelphia. 

2 Patent Book A, Vol. III. p. 241, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
5 Deed Book E4, Vol. VII. p. 40, etc., Philadelphia. 

*“ Memoir of Charles J. Wister.” 
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der of his life. He had children, viz., Gainor, Evan, Owen, 
Elizabeth, John, and Robert, some of whom were born in 
Wales.” This house is yet standing, and compares favor- 
ably with many of the modern dwellings erected near it. 
The date is carved upon a corner-stone, “1695.” Robert 
Owen was a justice of the peace for Merion, and by 1695 
had, says this old manuscript, “ gained the confidence of the 
people in general, which they manifested by making choice 
of him to represent them in the Assembly of the Province 
of Pennsylvania (elected again, 1697) . . . which position 
he filled with much reputation. It pleased Divine Provi- 
dence to remove his beloved wife in the year 1697 (died 
8th mo. 28d, buried 25th), which severe trial he survived 
but a few weeks.” 

Robert, as already stated, outlived his wife—whom he had 
loved long and tenderly—but a short time, and was buried 
beside her. Among the eminent Friends whose bones lie 
near his, scarcely one has left a more stainless, and none a 
more honored, name. His will, dated “10th mo. 2d day, 
1697,” was probated May 16, 1705.’ He left his plantation 
in Merion to his eldest son, Evan Owen, and speaks of his 
other children without mentioning their names. He appoints 
as overseers John Humphreys, Hugh Roberts, John Roberts, 
Griffith John, Robert Jones, Robert Roberts, Robert Lloyd, 
and Rowland Ellis, and appoints his “ cousin Griffith John 
above named” as sole executor. The witnesses were Joshua 
Owen, Robert Jones, and Rowland Ellis. John Owen, de- 
scribed elsewhere as “ye 2nd son of Owen Humphreys of 
Llwyn-du,” in Merionethshire, and brother to Joshua, above 
named, subsequently acted as an appraiser. Robert Owen’s 
important services as a minister among Friends must not be 
overlooked. He was one of the founders of the Merion 
Meeting, and a trustee thereof, as appears by a deed dated 
20th 6th mo., 1695, Edward Rees, of Merion, yeoman, to 
Robert Owen, Edward Jones, Cadwallader Morgan, and 
Thomas Jones, of Merion, yeomen, in trust, for one-half 
acre of land in Merion, “ for the purposes of the Merion 


1 Register of Wills’ Office, Philadelphia. 
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Meeting.” As early as 28th June, 1692, Robert Owen, with 
Thomas Lloyd, Nicholas Waln, Dr. Griffith Owen, Hugh 
Roberts, John Symcock, William Byles, and others, the 
then ministers at or near Philadelphia, signed the communi- 
cation of the Meeting of Friends in Philadelphia, to the 
Monthly Meetings of Friends in Pennsylvania, and East and 
West Jersey, setting forth their displeasure and sorrow at 
the action of Keith, who was making himself obnoxious to 
Friends about this time. Perhaps the last documents, exe- 
cuted the year of his death, 1697, that in any way concerned 
Robert, are an agreement of his with one Evan Harry con- 
cerning the estate of Cadwallader Lewis, deceased, of which 
Robert Owen was appointed by the court administrator, 
‘“‘ Letters of Attorney,’ Richard Davies of Cloodie Cochion, 
Welchpoole (Montgomeryshire), gentleman,” to Robert 
Owen ef al., his “true and lawful attys.,” dated Ist mo. 8th, 
1696/7, and a letter from him to Hugh Roberts, then travel- 
ling in Wales, dated 24th of 2d mo., 1697. So far as can 
be ascertained at this late day, Robert and Rebecca Owen 
had but eight children; or, if there were others, their early 
decease in Wales renders their existence of little interest. 
Of these eight, the first four—Evan, Gainor, Elizabeth, and 
Jane—were born in Merionethshire, and are the “tender 
children” mentioned in the certificate of removal. The 
rest were born in Merion Township, Philadelphia County, 
Pennsylvania, as appears by the record of their births in 
the “Book of Births” of the Radnor Monthly Meeting, 
and there mentioned as children “ of Robert and Rebeckah 
Owen.” Their births are also noted in records of said Meet- 
ing as “ Births in Merion Meeting.” The eight were: 

. Evan, b. circa 1682; m. Mary Hoskins. 

. Gainor, m. Jonathan Jones. 

. Elizabeth, m. David Evans. 

Jane. 

Owen, b. 12 mo. 21st, 1690; m. Anne Wood. 

. John, b. 12 mo. 26th, 1692; m. Hannah Maris. 

. Robert, b. 7 mo. 27th, 1695; m. Susanna Hudson. 

1 Exemplification Book 4, p. 677, Philadelphia. 
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8. Rebecca, b. 1 mo. 14th, 1697; d. inft.; buried 9 mo. 
21st, 1697." 


II. Jane, daughter of Owen ap Evan, of Fron Goch, and ' | 
Gainor, born at Fron Géch, 1653/4; died in Merion Town- 
ship, Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania, 7th mo. Ist, 
1686, and buried 38d of same month. She married, in 
Merionethshire, 1672/3, “‘ Hugh Roberts, of the township of 
Kiltalgarth, parish of Llanvawr, Merionethshire, yeoman.” 
He was a prominent minister among Friends, and after- 
wards a Provincial Councillor of Pennsylvania. Their cer- 
tificate of removal from the comot of Penllyn, is dated “ ye 
2nd of 5 mo., 1683,” and they settled upon about six hun- 
dred acres of land in Merion. All of their children, except 
Elizabeth, were born in the township of Kiltalgarth, but a 
record of their births has been preserved in the archives 
of the Merion, Pennsylvania, Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
They were as follows: 

1. Robert, b. 11 mo. 7th, 1673; m. 1st Catharine Jones; 
2ndly, Priscilla Johnes. 

2. Ellin, b. 10 mo. 4th, 1675. ; 
; 8. Owen, b. 10 mo. Ist, 1677; m. Ann Bevan. | 
4, Edward, b. 2 mo. 4th, 1680; m. 1st Susannah Painter; 
2ndly, Martha Hoskins; 3dly Maria Cox. 

5. William, b. 3 mo. 26th, 1682; d. 1697 in Penna. 

6. Elizabeth, b. 12 mo. 24th, 1683. 


II. Ellin, second daughter of Owen ap Evan, of Fron iT 
Géch, and Gainor, born at Fron Goch, circa 1660; died in r| 
4 Merionethshire prior to 1697. She married, subsequent 
‘ to 16th May, 1675, Cadwalader Thomas ap Hugh, of the 
township of Kiltalgarth, in Llanvawr, Merionethshire. He | 

was the son of Thomas ap Hugh, ap Evan, ap Rees Goch, ap 
> Tudor, ap Rees, ap Evan Coch, of Bryammer, in the parish 
. of Gerrig y drudion, Denbighshire, derived from March- 
werthian, Lord of Issallt, who bore Gules, a lion rampt., 


1 “ Burials at Merion Meeting,” in Records of Radnor Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 
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arg., armed, and langued azure. Cadwalader Thomas died 
prior to 9th February, 1682, as appears by the will of his 
brother, John Thomas, of Laithgwm, “ gentleman,” dated 
as above, and proved in Philadelphia, 1688. Cadwalader 
had issue by Elin, two sons: 

1. Thomas Cadwalader, living 9th Feb., 1682. 

2. John Cadwalader, born prior to 1682; removed to 
Pennsylvania and became ancestor to the Cadwalader family 
of Philadelphia. He was a member of the Provincial As- 
sembly, and his son, Dr. Thomas Cadwalader, was a Coun- 
cillor. 


Il. Evan Owen, eldest son and heir of Robert and Re- 
becca, born in Merionethshire, Wales, 1682/3; died at Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 1727. Letters were granted on his 
estate to Mary, his widow, 27th October, that year. He mar- 
ried, 10th mo. 11th, 1711, Mary, daughter of Dr. Richard Hos- 
kins. The record of their marriage says, “‘ Evan Owen, son 
of Robert, of Merion Township, Philadelphia County, yeo- 
man, deceased, and Mary Hoskins, daughter of Richard, prac- 
titioner of physick, deceased. . . . Philadelphia Meeting.” 
The witnesses were Owen, John and Robert Owen, Gainor 
Jones, John and Martha Cadwalader, and forty-seven others. 
Evan Owen, having sold his Merion land to his brother-in- 
law, Jonathan Jones, removed to Philadelphia, and was 
admitted to the freedom of the city in April, 1717; neither 
he nor his brother Robert, who was admitted with him, 
gave any occupation. He (Evan) became a member of 
Common Council, 1717, and was appointed a justice of the 
peace of the Philadelphia County Courts, 1723, serving until 
his decease. He was justice of Court of Common Pleas, 
Quarter Sessions, and Orphans’ Court, commissioned 18th 
February, 1723. Became associate justice of the City Court 
and alderman, 6th October, 1724. Justice of Orphans’ 
Court from 5th December, 1724; was a master of the Court 
of Equity, 1725; treasurer of Philadelphia County from 
1724 to his death. Became a member of the Provincial 
Assembly, 1725, and Provincial Councillor of Pennsylvania, 
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1726, being a justice of the Court of Chancery the same year. 
While serving as a member of the Assembly, Evan Owen 
was, as we have seen, called to the Provincial Council, the 
lieutenant-governor expressing a desire to have another 
Quaker at the board, and Preston and Fishbourne, whose 
advice was asked, recommended him. He asked to be ex- 
cused until the expiration of the sessions of the Assembly, 
but appears to have qualified, as there is a note to the 
minutes of the first meeting he afterwards attended, which 
was during Gordon’s term, that he had qualified in Keith’s 
time. Perhaps Evan’s most important trust was as a trustee 
of the Society of Free-Traders, who had purchased several 
thousand acres in Pennsylvania. The records of the Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Monthly Meeting show the births of 
four children of Evan and Mary, and the death of one. 
They were : 

. Robert, d. 10 mo. 9th, 1712. 

. Robert, b. 10 mo. 12th, 1712; d.s. p. 

. Martha, b. 4 mo. 12th, 1714. 

. Esther, b. 9 mo. 18th,1716; m., 1743, William Davis.’ 
. Aurelius, b. 1 mo. Ist, 1718; d. 5 mo. 2d, 1721. 


om © bd 


III. Gainor Owen, daughter of Robert and Rebecca, 
born in Merionethshire, died in Pennsylvania. She mar- 
ried, 8th mo. 4th, 1706, Jonathan, son of Dr. Edward Jones, 
of Merion, by Mary, daughter of Dr. Thomas Wynne, of 
Bronvedog, near Calwys, Flintshire. Gainor is described 
as being ‘“‘ much beloved by her neighbours, a friend to the 
poor.” They had eleven children ; surname Jones: 

. Mary, b. 14th 5 mo., 1707; m. Benjamin Hayes. 

. Edward, b. 7th 7 mo., 1708 ; d. unm. 

. Rebecca, b. 20th 12 mo., 1709; m. John Roberts. 
Owen,? b. 19th 9 mo., 1711; m. Ann Evans, 

Ezekiel Jones, supposed by his father to have d. s. p. 
. Jacob, b. 14th 5 mo., 1718; m. Mary Lawrence. 

. Jonathan, b. 29th 4 mo., 1715; m. Sarah Jones. 


1 Register of Christ Church, Philadelphia. 
? He was colonial treasurer of Pennsylvania. 
Vou, x111.—12 
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8. Elizabeth, m., 1758, Jesse George. 
9. Martha, b. 6th 3 mo., 1717. 
10. Hannah, b. 28th 11 mo., 1718/9. 
11. Charity, b. 4th 8 mo., 1720. 


III. Elizabeth Owen, daughter of Robert and Rebecca, 
born in Merionethshire, Wales; died at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 22d 10th mo., 1753. She married David Evans, of 
Philadelphia, “ gentleman,” deputy sheriff of Philadelphia, 
1714-21. His will is dated Sept. 27,1745. They had six 
children; surname Evans: 

. Evan, d. prior to 1762; issue, Sidney, David, Rebecca. 
. Rebecca, d. unm. 

. Sidney, m. 4 mo. 26th, 1759, Joseph Howell, of Chester. 
Sarah, d. unm. Will d. 14July, 1762; proved 21 Dec. 
. David, d. 11 mo. 18th, 1725. 

. Margaret, d. unm. 4 mo. 12th, 1734. 


So CO db 


III. Owen Owen, second son of Robert and Rebecca, 
born in the township of Merion, Philadelphia County, 21st 
12th mo., 1690; died at Philadelphia, 5th 8th mo., 1741. 
Will dated 4th 5th mo., 1741; proved 11th August, 1741. 
He married, 13th 3d mo., 1714, Anne Wood, who died 2d 
mo. 4th, 1743. He was high sheriff of Philadelphia from 
4th October, 1726, and coroner, 1729 to 1741. The Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, August 6, 1741, says, “ Yesterday died 
after a long illness, Owen Owen, Esquire; formerly High 
Sheriff, and for many years Coroner of this city and county.” 
Owen and Anne had five children: 

1. Robert. 

2. Jane, m., 1760, Dr. Cadwallader Evans, who d. s. p., 
1778. 

8. Sarah, m. John Biddle; d. 1 mo. 1st, 1773. 

4, Tacey, m., 1744, Daniel Morris, of Upper Dublin, Pa. 

5. Rebecca, d. unm., 10th Dec., 1755. 


Ill. John Owen, third son of Robert and Rebecca, born 
in Merion Township, Philadelphia County, 12th mo. 26th, 
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1692; died in Chester County, 1752. Will proved 23d 
January that year. He removed from Philadelphia to 
Chester in 1718. He married, 8th mo. 22d, 1719, Hannah, 
daughter of George Maris, Provincial Councillor and a 
colonial justice of Pennsylvania, the marriage being re- 
corded as follows in the books of the Chester Monthly 
Meeting of Friends: “John Owen, son of Robert, of Me- 
rion, Philadelphia County, yeoman, deceased, and Hannah 
Maris, daughter of George of Chester, yeoman.” The 
witnesses were Evan, Robert and Owen Owen, George 
Maris, Sr., and forty-four others. 

John Owen was high sheriff for the county of Chester, 
4th October, 1729-81; 3d October, 1735-37; 4th October, 
1743-45; 8th October, 1749-51. He was elected a member 
of the Provincial Assembly of Pennsylvania at periods ex- 
tending from 1733-1748 ; was collector of excise for Ches- 
ter, 1733-37, and for many years one of the trustees of the 
Loan Office of Pennsylvania. He had issue by Hannah, his 
wife,—five children :! 

1. Jane, m. Joseph West. 

2. George, m., 1751, Rebecca Hains; d. at Philada. s. p., 
1764. Will proved 28th Sept. that year. 

8. Elizabeth, m. James Rhoads. 

4, Rebecca, m. 8 mo. 22d, 1754, Jesse Maris. 

5. Susanna, m. Josiah Hibbard. 


III. Robert Owen, fourth son of Robert and Rebecca, 
born in Merion Township, Philadelphia County, 7th mo. 
27th, 1695; died circa 1730. He married, 11th mo. 10th, 
1716/17, Susanna, daughter of William Hudson, mayor of 
Philadelphia and a justice of the Orphans’ Court, by Mary, 
his first wife, daughter of Samuel Richardson, Provincial 
Councillor and a justice of Pennsylvania. The following 
is an abstract of the original record of their marriage cer- 
tificate :? “Robert Owen, son of Robert, late of Merion, 


1 For descendants, see “ History of Maris Family of Pennsylvania.” 
* Philadelphia (Arch Street) Friends’ Monthly Meeting Records, 
Book A, p. 91, No. 188, 
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Philadelphia County, yeoman, deceased, and Susanna Hud- 
son, daughter of William, of the city of Philadelphia, . . . at 
Philadelphia Meeting.” The witnesses were William, Han- 
nah, Samuel, William, Jr., John, Hannah, and Rachel Hud- 
son, Evan, Mary, John, and Owen Owen, and fifty others. 

Along with his brother Evan, the Councillor, Robert 
Owen was admitted to the “freedom of the city” in April, 
1717, and continued to reside there until his decease. His 
widow married, 3d mo. 2d, 1734, John Burr, of North- 
ampton, Burlington County, New Jersey, and died at Phila- 
delphia, 3d mo. 4th, 1757.? 

Robert Owen is grantee in a deed® dated “ 24th May, in 
4th year of the reign of our sovereign Lord George, King of 
Great Britain, and in the year of our Lord 1718,” for a lot 
of ground “ fronting 28 feet on Walnut St., and in length to 
formly the 30 foot cartway under the bank of the Delaware, 
called King Street, 58 feet” and “ with North and West, the 
Smithshop & ground of Robert Jones, Eastward by Samuel 
Carpenter’s Warehouse.” 

Robert and Susanna had three daughters, whose births 
are thus noted in the original book of record of the Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Monthly Meeting of Friends : 

1. “Mary Owen, daughter of Robert & Susanna Owen, 
was born in Philadelphia ye 3d day of ye =: 1719.” She 
d. young. 

2. “ Hannah Owen, daughter of Robert & Susanna Owen, 
was born in Philadelphia ye 16th day of ye =: 1720.” She 
m. Ist, John Ogden; 2ndly, Joseph Wharton. 

8. “ Rachel Owen, daughter of Robert & Susanna Owen, 
was born in Philadelphia ye 19th day of ye: 1724.” 
Living unm. 1740. 


IV. Mary, first daughter of Jonathan and Gainor Jones, 
born in Merion Township, 14th 5th mo., 1707; married at 


1 Philadelphia (Arch Street) Friends’ Monthly Meeting Records, Book 
A, p. 181, No. 259. 

2 She was born 12th mo. 17th, 1698/9. 
* Deed Book F1, p. 251, etc., Philadelphia, 
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Merion Meeting, 10th mo. 2d, 1737, Benjamin Hayes, son 
of Richard, of Haverford, “yeoman.” They had one child: 
Elizabeth, b. 7th mo. 16th, 1788. 





IV. Rebecca, second daughter of Jonathan and Gainor 
Jones, born in Merion Township, 20th 12th mo., 1709; mar- 
ried at Merion Meeting, 3d mo. 4th, 1733, John Roberts, 
son of Robert Roberts, of Merion. They had ten children ; 
surname Roberts : 

. Jonathan, b. 1 mo. 30th, 1734. 

. Gainor, b. 11 mo. 30th, 1735/6. 

. Alban, b. 7 mo. 7th, 1738. 

. Elizabeth, b. 6 mo. 18th, 1740. 

. Mary, b. 5 mo. 3d, 1742; d. unm. Will proved 


om co bo 


6. Tacey, b. 7 mo. 2d, 1744. 

7. John, b. 9 mo. 16th, 1747. 

8. Robert, b. 10 mo. 8th, 1749. 

9. Algernon, b. 11 mo. 24th, 1750/1. 
10. Franklin, b. 11 mo. 27th, 1752. 


IV. Jonathan Jones, fifth son of Jonathan and Gainor, 
born in Merion Township, 29th 4th mo., 1715; married at 
Merion Meeting, 11th mo. 8th, 1742, Sarah, daughter of 
“Thomas Jones, of Merion, deceased, yeoman,” son of 
John Thomas, of Llaithgwm, Merionethshire, Wales, de- 
scended from Evan Coch, of Bryammer, Denbighshire. (See 
Penna. Maa., Vol. IV.) They had three daughters : 

1. Mary, b. 11 mo, 23d, 1744/5. 

2. Gainor, b. 8 mo. 4th, 1742. 

8. Katharine, m. Lewis Jones, of Blockley. 


IV. Hannah Owen, second daughter of Robert and Su- 
sanna, born in Philadelphia, 3d mo. 16th, 1720; died Jan- 
uary, 1791, in said city. Will dated 28th November, 1786 ; 
probate January, 1791.' She married first, 8th mo. 23d, 


1 Will Book W, p. 65, Philadelphia. 
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1740,! John Ogden, of Philadelphia (widower), son of David 
Ogden, of Chester. John Ogden died 6th February, 1742, 
being then of the “ Township of Myamensing and Passy- 
unct, Philadelphia County.” Will dated 31st January, 
1742; probate 12th February, same year.’ 

Hannah married secondly, 6th mo. 7th, 1754, Joseph 
Wharton, of Walnut Grove, Southwark, Philadelphia. In 
her will, dated as above, Hannah leaves to her “son Wil- 
liam Ogden,” among other bequests, “ my Silver Tankard,” 
and directs that her executors “sell my Charriott, and apply 
the Amount of the same toward payment of my debts.” 
She also mentions her grandfather, William Hudson, and 
her children by her second husband, Wharton. By her first 
husband, John Ogden, she had one son: 

William Ogden, b. prior to 31st January, 1742; m. Ist, 
Marie Pinniard, 2ndly, Tacey David. 

By her second husband, Joseph Wharton, she had a large 
family, the most distinguished of whom was Robert Whar- 
ton, mayor of Philadelphia, captain of the City Troop, etc. 
For an account of them and their descendants, see “ History 
of Wharton Family,” in Penna. Mae., Vol. II. 


V. William Ogden,’ only son of John, by Hannah Owen 
(his second wife), born in Philadelphia County prior to 31st 
January, 1742; died in Camden, New Jersey, 13th May, 
1818. He married first, 1st mo. 11th, 1769, Marie Pinniard, 
of French descent. She died 7th mo. 14th, 1775, aged 
twenty-three years. He married secondly, Tacey David, 
daughter of Benjamin and Ann David; the latter daughter 
of Hugh Evans, of Gwynedd. She died 11th September, 
1809. William Ogden had by his first wife two children : 

1. Hannah, b. Dec., 1770; m. 1st Captain William Duer ; 
2dly, Samuel Cuthbert. 


1 Philadelphia (Arch Street) Friends’ Monthly Meeting Records, 
Book A, p. 172, 

* Will-Book G, p. 31, Philadelphia. 

* He was commissioned notary public for the State of New Jersey 
subsequent to 1801. 
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2. Joseph, b. 7 mo., 1775; d. 10 mo. 20th, 1778. 
He had by his second wife two children : 

1. Ann, m. Hezekiah Niles, of Baltimore. 

2. Robert Wharton, of Camden. 


VI. Hannah Ogden, eldest daughter of William by Marie 
(his first wife), born in Philadelphia County, December, 
1770; died at Philadelphia, 29th July, 1827; buried in the 
ground of the Third Presbyterian Church, Pine Street, said 
city. She married first, in Christ Church, 10th April, 1795, 
Captain William Duer, who was lost at sea, 1800/1.' She 
married, secondly, in Christ Church, 27th January, 1810, 
Samuel Cuthbert, “ gentleman,” son of Thomas. He died 
January, 1839. Hannah had by Captain Duer three children : 

1. Harriet, b. 1796; d. unm. at Phila. 7th May, 1851. 

2. Mary Ann, b. 1798; m. 5th May, 1825, Lewis Wash- 
ington Glenn, son of James, of Maryland, and had issue,— 
William Duer, d.s. p. in Cairo, Egypt, 1876; Edward, of 
Ardmore, Lower Merion; Hannah Cuthbert, m. A. W. 
North, who d. s. p. 

8. William, d. at Phila., 25th March, 1802. 

By Samuel Cuthbert she had two daughters : 

1. Frances Duer, d. infant. 

2. Elizabeth Frances, d. unm. 

1 Letters of administration granted on his estate, 25th November, 


1801, to Hannah Duer. Sureties, William Ogden, “ gentleman,” and 
Robert Ralston, ‘‘ merchant.” 
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FREDERICK AUGUSTUS CONRAD MUHLENBERG, 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
IN THE FIRST CONGRESS, 1789. 


BY OSWALD SEIDENSTICKER. 


The same poetic justice which, at the close of the great 
drama, bestowed on the hero of the Revolution the civic 
crown in the very city that had, in 1776, witnessed his dis- 
comfiture, appears to have shaped also the destiny of the 
first Speaker of Congress, Frederick Augustus Conrad Muh- 
lenberg. He, too, left New York, 1776, in distress, then a 
young preacher of pronounced rebel principles, cautioned 
by his friends to seek shelter outside of the doomed city, 
and he, too, returned in 1789, sent by the great State of 
Pennsylvania as one of her representatives, soon to be raised 
by his colleagues to the highest honor they could bestow, 
—the office of Speaker of the House. 

His father was Rev. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, a man 
of rare endowments, who, amid untold difficulties, with 
endurance and noble self-sacrifice, carried out his great 
mission-work, earning for himself the honorable title of 
“ Patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America.” 

Having received a call from the three congregations,— 
Philadelphia, Trappe, and New Hanover (the two latter 
situated in what is now Montgomery County),—he arrived 
in Philadelphia November 25, 1742, and soon after settled 
at the Trappe. On April 22, 1745, he married Anna Maria 
Weiser, a daughter of the famous Indian interpreter Conrad 
Weiser. This union was blessed with three sons and four 
daughters. The three sons have all left their mark in the 
life-work they carved out for themselves. 

1 For much information on the subject of this paper, drawn from 
original sources, the writer is indebted to Rev. F. A. Muhlenberg, D.D., 
and Rev. W. J. Mann, D.D., both of Philadelphia. 
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In obedience to the wishes of their father they entered the 
ministry, but only one remained faithful to his vocation. 
The eldest, Peter Gabriel, bore a conspicuous part in the war 
for independence; the second, the subject of this paper, 
Frederick Augustus, entered the service of the State, and 
became distinguished in the halls of legislation; Henry 
Ernest remained a clergyman, at the same time he was one 
of the pioneer botanists of America, and his labors in this 
field are held in grateful remembrance. 

Frederick Augustus Conrad Muhlenberg was born at the 
Trappe, January 2, 1750. The Trappe is a German settle- 
ment where the German language has been preserved down 
to our day. The name is supposed to be a corruption of 
the German word Treppe, meaning staircase. This idea is 
brought out in a quaint manner on the monument erected 
there to Governor F. R. Shunk, which is surmounted by 
some steps, with the allegorical inscription, “‘ I mount.” 

The three sons grew up under the care of their father, 
who devoted as much time to their instruction as his official 
duties would allow. He was, however, aware that, with the 
best intentions, he could not do justice to the requirements 
of a proper course of education. Nor did Philadelphia, to 
which place he removed in 1761, afford the desired facili- 
ties.! Hence he concluded to send his sons to Halle, in 
Germany, where, after the completion of his studies in Got- 
tingen, he had pursued a practical course of preparation for 
the ministry under the guidance of Director Dr. Francke. 

All arrangements having been completed, the three young 
German-Americans embarked April 27,1763. They reached 
London June 15, and after some sojourn there arrived in Halle 
September 1. At that time Peter was fifteen, Frederick thir- 
teen, and Henry eleven years old. The eldest did not remain 
long at Halle, but was indentured to Mr. L. H. Niemeyer, 


1 In a humorous letter to his brother Henry, written in 1780, Frederick 
Augustus speaks of the marvellous progress of his little son Henry, 
who could decline Latin nouns, hic, hec, hoc, and even conjugate amo, 
“ Brother,” he adds, “if we had known as much when we went to Halle, 
what might have become of us?” 
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a merchant in Liibeck. The other two pursued their school 
and university studies for nearly seven years in a manner 
entirely satisfactory to their teachers. In 1770 they returned 
to the land of their birth, accompanied by their brother-in-law, 
Rev. John Christian Kunze. Before an examining board 
in Reading they gave sufficient proof of their qualifications 
(having among other things to translate Hebrew into Latin), 
and were—though not yet of age—ordained to the ministry 
October 25,1770. The young Americans had become thor- 
oughly imbued with German thought and feeling during 
their stay in Germany, and on their return they spoke Ger- 
man more fluently than English. As late as 1772, Frederick 
expresses, in a letter to his father, his regret that he did not 
master the English language as fully as he desired. Ger- 
man was, however, just then more necessary to him than 
English, as he had to conduct the service in the German 
language. 

Near the end of 1770, Frederick, then twenty years of 
age, became assistant to his brother-in-law, Rev. Christian 
Emanuel Schulze, in Tulpehocken, Berks County, and also 
served the congregation in Shaeferstown. A few years later 
we find traces of his ministry in Salem Church, Lebanon.’ 

What adventures and hardships would at that time occa- 
sionally fall to the lot of country parsons in the pursuit of 
their good calling cannot be better illustrated than by some 
extracts from Frederick Muhlenberg’s account of a trip from 
Tulpehocken to Shamokin in the summer of 1771. (Hal- 
lische Nachrichten, p. 1885-1393.) There was at the latter 
place a little flock of German Lutherans without a church 
and without a minister, who, however, were not lost sight of, 
and, at times, provided with spiritual comfort. On such an 
errand our young minister set out upon his long and lonely 
ride through the wilds of the Blue Mountains and beyond. 


1 The following is an entry on the title-page of the Church records: 
“Church-book of the Evangelical Lutheran Congregation in Lebanon, 
Lancaster County, containing the record of baptisms, etc., begun by 
Frederick Augustus Courad Muhlenberg, at this time minister here. 
Lebanon, May Ist, 1773.” 
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He had one companion, though,—young Conrad Weiser, the 
son of Frederick, and grandson of Conrad Weiser, the inter- 
preter. Leaving Tulpehocken on the 25th of June, 1771, 
they passed near the foot of the first ridge, Fort Henry, then 
in a quite dilapidated condition ; many graves reminded them 
of the terrible times fifteen years ago. The steepness of the 
road, which resembled a mountain staircase, compelled them 
to dismount. Arriving by hard climbing at the top of the 
ridge, they were delighted with the beautiful outlook upon 
a wide tract of country; they could see Tulpehocken, 
Heidelberg, Miihlbach, and many other places. Descending, 
they found the road even more impracticable than before. 
At one o’clock of the first day they reached the bottom of the 
valley, and stopped at a miserable hovel, used as an inn. 
** Now,” says Muhlenberg “the real wilderness began, for 
this was the last human habitation until we came to Shamo- 
kin.” They crossed the Swatara three times, keeping upon 
an Indian path. At one of the most dangerous places, 
called the “ Capes,” the road, threading upon a rocky shelf 
of the mountain, had hardly the breadth of eighteen inches, 
being barred on the right by huge boulders and on the left 
by the steep bank of the Swatara. After having crossed 
the second ridge, also called the “ Broad Mountains,” with a 
good deal of difficulty and at some places with fear and 
trembling, they entered a dense forest of lofty pines, the prop- 
erty of a Philadelphian by the name of Flowers. It was 10 
o’clock P.M. when they stopped to rest from their first day’s 
journey. In the midst of a thick forest they let the horses 
graze where they pleased, after fastening bells to their necks, 
then built a fire to cook their supper and keep off the host 
of mosquitoes and the wolves that howled uncomfortably 
near them. 

Continuing their journey the next morning, they were 
happy enough to find a breakfast waiting for them on the 
road. The carcass of a stag, that had been recently killed, 
hung fastened to a large wooden spit over a smouldering 
fire. It was then the common custom of travellers who had 
killed some game, to leave as much of it as they did not con- 
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sume themselves for the use of others, either in a cool 
stream near the road or fastened on a spit over a slow fire. 
Muhlenberg and Weiser helped themselves to a good piece 
and put the rest back in its place. At 11 o’clock a.m. they 
came to a spring of delicious water, which the Moravians 
had named Jacob’s Well. 

Having crossed the Mahanoy Mountain they arrived at 
the bank of the Susquehanna near Shamokin. On the 
opposite side was Caspar Reid’s house, but no one happened 
to be in sight or within hearing to answer their call. At 
last a canoe rowed by two little girls came over; they put 
their baggage and the saddles in, and followed at first on 
horseback, and when that became impracticable, by swim- 
ming. The following night they spent at Caspar Reid’s, a 
publican of the most liberal principles, who refused neither 
man nor dog the privilege of his only room. As a conse- 
quence of this indiscriminate hospitality, hosts of unbidden 
guests infested the unsuspecting sleepers, and the young 
minister had at dawn to strike for the woods in order to rid 
himself of the pest. Soon after they arrived at Benjamin 
Weiser’s, the terminus of their journey. He lived on an 
island of about eight hundred acres, formed by the Susque- 
hanna and Middle Creek. On the 28th, Muhlenberg visited 
a mountain near the Mahanoy River, where the Conestoga 
and Delaware Indians had suffered a defeat by the Six 
Nations. Many bones still lay scattered around. On the 
30th of June a large crowd, consisting mainly of Lutherans, 
gathered for divine service. The porch of the house served 
as pulpit; the congregation assembled in front of it was pro- 
tected from the heat of the sun by a number of saplings that 
were cutand stuck in the ground. Before thesermon Muhlen- 
berg baptized eighteen children. The service in this wil- 
derness—the motley crowd seated upon the ground and ris- 
ing for prayer, their devout demeanor and chant—had a 
solemnity of its own, which much impressed the young 
preacher. Sixty persons took part in the communion. On 
the 2d of July the travellers returned to Tulpehocken. 
Another incident of more permanent importance to the 
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subject of this memoir transpired during the same year. 
While on a visit to Philadelphia, Frederick had formed the 
acquaintance of Catharine, the youngest daughter of David 
Schafer, a sugar refiner and elder of Zion’s Church. Mutual 
affection led to a union for life. They were married October 
15, 1771. 

In the summer of 1773 the congregation of Conococheague, 
in Maryland, invited Frederick Muhlenberg through the 
Lutheran Ministerium to become their pastor. The request 
was not granted; in the same year, however, he accepted a 
call from a German congregation in New York, which had 
seceded from the old German Trinity Church (southwest 
corner of Broadway and Rector Street) and worshipped at 
the northwest corner of Frankford and William Streets. 
Their church was known as Christ or Swamp Church, and 
had been dedicated May 1, 1767. 

The talented and eloquent Bernhard Michael Hausihl 
was at that time pastor of Trinity and, although a native of 
Germany, preached in English, while our Muhlenberg, born 
in this country, held divine services in German. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution another difference between the 
two men, destined to affect the whole tenor of their lives, 
manifested itself. Hausihl espoused the cause of the Tories, 
as his congregation did. His evil day came after the evac- 
uation of New York. Frederick Muhlenberg, on the con- 
trary, sided with the friends of freedom and gave full vent 
to the expression of his sentiments. His congregation were 
in perfect accord with him, and when he left, under the 
stress of the times, they insisted that he should return as 
soon as the storm blew over. When it became evident 
that the enemy contemplated to seize the city, his friends 
advised him to seek a place of safety for himself and family. 
In consequence he sent, in May, 1776, his wife to her parents 
in Philadelphia, where their third child was born. He fol- 
lowed July 2, two days before independence was declared. 

What effect this great event had upon his mind, what 
thoughts and dreams of the future may have arisen within 
him, whether an inner voice whispered to him that he too 
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should be called to tender a hand in raising the temple of 
freedom, quien sabe? His elder brother, Peter Gabriel, had 
at that time already chosen his part. In January, 1776, he 
entered the pulpit in Woodstock, Virginia, for the last time, 
and, taking leave of his congregation, exchanged the clerical 
_ gown for the uniform of a colonel. At the head of his 
brave German regiment he had already, before the Declara- 
tion of Independence, received the baptism of fire on Sulli- 
van’s Island. 

For Frederick, however, the time had not yet come. At 
present he was only a parson without a charge, the father of 
a family without the means of support, and his prospects 
were anything but cheering. He removed to his aged 
parents at the Trappe, where he arrived August 16. On 
the evening of the 23d, before a company of soldiers re- 
cruited in New Hanover, under command of Captain Rich- 
ards, he preached a parting sermon on the text, “ Be not ye 
afraid of them ; remember the Lord, which is great and terri- 
ble, and fight for your brethren, your sons, and your daugh- 
ters, your wives, and your houses.” (Nehemiah iv. 14.) 

While assisting his father in his pastoral duties, he occa- 
sionally visited Philadelphia on horseback. Thus it happened 
that towards the end of the year 1776, when the cause of 
the Americans looked very dark, he was the bearer of the 
glad tidings to the Trappe of the surprise at Trenton. But 
in the following year the course of events took a most un- 
fortunate turn. The enemy entered Pennsylvania, the battle 
of Brandywine was lost, and Philadelphia fell. Those were 
dark and anxious days for old Muhlenberg, his son, and their 
families. The din of war no longer was heard at a distance, 
but in the immediate neighborhood. On their retreat, 
after the battle of Brandywine, a part of the American 
army occupied the peaceful Trappe, a regiment of militia 
taking up their quarters in the church and school-house. 
When the enemy approached Philadelphia, Frederick has- 
tened thither to convey his parents-in-law to the country, for 
David Schifer had shown himself a stout friend of the 
Revolutionary party, and could expect no mercy from the 
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English. Among the many buildings wantonly destroyed 
during the occupation was also his sugar refinery. 

Frederick Muhlenberg had during the year 1777 removed 
to the neighboring New Hanover (also called Falkner’s 
Swamp), where he took charge of the Lutheran Church, and 
did good service in quelling dissensions of the congregation, 
which, by the way, was the oldest German Lutheran con- 
gregation in America, dating back to the beginning of the 
last century. From there he ministered to congregations in 
the hilly country of Oley, New Goshenhoppen, and for a 
time in Reading, until the church of the latter place was 
occupied for hospital purposes. A letter of Muhlenberg to 
his brother-in-law, Pastor Schulze, in Tulpehocken, bearing 
date New Hanover, September 30, 1777, gives a vivid picture 
of his situation. 

After congratulations on the birth of a son, he says, 
“Our general (Peter Muhlenberg) is well. Yesterday 
Burckhard, Schafer, and I slept with him in camp. The 
army stands ten miles distant from here, and three miles 
from the Trappe. All news, particularly the capture of 
Ticonderoga and Burgoyne’s defeat, you will hear from the 
bearer. During the year I had untold trouble because of the 
army being here, and my house being filled with Philadel- 
phians. I am still overrun with strangers. Our affairs will 
shortly wear a better aspect. Howe will probably not remain 
in Philadelphia a long time. As soon as I can I shall come 
to Tulpehocken. Papa and Mama are well. They are also 
overrun with people, as the Militia and a part of Lord Ster- 
ling’s division lie encamped at the Trappe. However, thus 
far they have suffered no material losses.” 

From an entry in the elder Muhlenberg’s diary we learn 
more exactly how many persons found lodgings in Fred- 
erick’s small house. He writes, October 11, 1777, as follows: 
“My son F. came from New Hanover, but is very much 
discouraged, as he himself is a fugitive with wife, three 
children, maid and nurse, his brother’s wife and child and 
Swaine and wife, make all eleven persons in one small house 
and with increasing scarcity of money and provisions.” 
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- Before Frederick Muhlenberg entered his thirtieth year 
he seriously considered the question of his future career. 
For nine years he had faithfully served in the ministry and 
yet not risen above depressing cares and petty concerns of 
life. Should his life be a failure? Should the powers of 
which he was conscious run to waste? The whole of his 
vigorous manhood lay yet before him, and now was the time 
to come to a decision, if he was to venture upon a new de- 
parture. 

He took counsel with his good father, who could not, 
however, reconcile himself to the idea that his second son 
also should forsake the calling which in his eyes was the 
noblest and worthiest of all. But it was perhaps the very 
example which Peter had set that led Frederick to think of 
changing his profession. He, too, was anxious to serve his 
country, which had not yet emerged from its struggle for 
national and political liberty, and to devote himself to a 
career that satisfied his aspirations and tested his capabili- 
ties. His friends, particularly his father-in-law, were favor- 
ably inclined to further his plans, and to aid him in the pur- 
suit of a laudable ambition. Thus, early in the year 1779, 
Muhlenberg concluded to resign his ministerial office and 
to enter political life. 

The first step he took in this direction was to accept the 
candidacy as member to Congress. The Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania had to fill three vacancies, and elected, on March 2, 
1779, Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, Henry Wynkoop, 
and J. McCleane. The term of the whole delegation ex- 
piring in the same year, an election was held in November, 
which resulted in the choice of Muhlenberg, James Searle, 
John Armstrong, James McCleane, and William Shippen, 
who took their seats on the 13th of November. On the same 
day Muhlenberg was put on the Committee on the Treasury, 
which goes to show that during the few months of his novi- 
tiate he had won the esteem and confidence of his colleagues. 
He now plunged with a will into the turbulent sea of poli- 
tics, keeping all the time a calm head and an honest heart. 
He was not spared, as we shall see, sharp collisions and 
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bitter disappointments. Some of his experiences he details 
in letters to his younger brother Henry, then minister in 
Lancaster.! They are all written in German, dashed off in 
an easy, confidential style, sometimes with a tinge of frolick- 
ing humor and again “talking out of meeting” in terms 
that would be used only sub rosa. The first on hand is 
dated October 11, 1780, a time when Arnold’s treason was 
the great sensation of the day. In it he says,— 

“T received your last through Mr. Wirz, Jr., and will now 
answer the points of your letter, as far as I remember them, 
for I am writing in Congress. It is true, Arnold, the arch- 
villain, formerly had quite a number of friends in Congress, 
but their support was mainly due to the fact that he was 
against Pennsylvania. Moreover, New York hoped to em- 
ploy him as Commander-in-chief against Vermont, the 
newly set-up State in their State. That is the reason why 
they supported him, though his speculating principles were 
detested. In spite of your misgivings I am pretty sure that 
the aspect of affairs is not exactly as you think. Nobody 
thought that he would go so far astray, though there was 
reason enough to detest his cursed avarice. As far as 
Pennsylvania is concerned, we were all the time intensely 
opposed to him. For this we were much blamed, now we 
stand justified. I hope, however, before the war is over, we 
shall get him into our hands, and give him his due as much 
as to Major André. Your remarks about the yellow whigs 
I fully endorse. I have never thought of supporting ‘sus- 
pect,’ moderate men, but the principle of the yellow whigs, 
to allow none that is not of their own stripe, to show his 
head, I take exception to, especially as they are more noisy 
than inclined to do real service. They care more for the 

1 They were kindly placed at the disposal of the writer by the Rev. F. 
A. Muhlenberg, a grandson of Henry E. Muhlenberg. Among these 
papers there is also a burlesque German poem in doggerel verse, con- 
gratulating Henry with mock solemnity upon the honorary degree of 
A.M. conferred upon him by the University of Pennsylvania, on July 4, 
1780. The prose introduction isin Latin. The text is full of allusions to 
the “ high old times” they had in Halle, and is followed by ludicrous foot- 
notes, mimicking the style of learned commentaries to classic writers. 
Vou. x11.—13 
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emoluments than the welfare of the country. In general, it 
is sad to see that public spirit and virtue are more and more 
on the decline, while avarice, dissipation, and luxury are 
gaining the upper hand. Only our brave soldiers form an 
exception. With all their hardships, hunger, cold, and 
fatigue they remain steadfast and deserve all that is due to 
brave men. .. . Yesterday we had an election for Assem- 
blymen, which brought out a strong vote, and this morning 
the result became known. Those chosen are Samuel Mor- 
ris, by 870 votes; F. Muhlenberg, by 869; Robert Morris, 
by 649; Sharp Delany, 615; and John Steinmetz, 531. Dr. 
Hutchinson, Gurney and Kiimmerer, who ran against us, 
had only between 2 and 300. Colonel Will is Sheriff. You 
may judge how much the Constitutionalists are disappointed 
that their ticket has been such a failure. At first they even 
wanted to fall back upon their former men, but that would 
not do at all. However, they have to be satisfied, and I 
hope, if the new Assembly will prove earnest, our internal 
affairs will soon be in better shape. Morris alone is able 
by his credit to appreciate our State money. 

“‘ But I am getting inte a wide subject and must break off, 
especially as, at this moment, an important debate is going 
on in the house and I can hardly keep my mind on what I 
am writing. I shall keep my seat in Congress until the 
new Assembly will meet. We are quite anxious to learn 
how matters have gone with you. No question, the others 
have pushed the cart so deep into the mire that we shall 
have infinite trouble to move it back, and shall, in the effort, 
be much bespattered with dirt. The coffers are empty, the 
taxes almost unendurable, the people in bad humor, the 
money discredited, the army magazines exhausted, and the 
prospects to replenish them poor; the soldiers are badly 
clad, winter is coming, the enemy by no means to be 
despised, especially since the arrival of Rodney. Taking 
this and other things into account, public service might 
appear undesirable. However, let us once more take cheer 
and be steadfast, rely on God and our own strength, and 
endure courageously, then we shall after all be sure of 
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reaching our goal. The present Congress, believe me, 
consists of honest, brave, and—excepting myself—wise men, 
but the difficulties are innumerable and their power is by far 
too limited. I have often heard the present Congress com- 
pared with that of 1776 to the disadvantage of the former, 
but, at that time, it was no hard task; if they needed money, 
the sinews of war, the press had to keep silence, taxes were 
not imposed, and the country was not drained. If the same 
men were in our place, they would have to whistle to 
another tune. I have reasons to think that the Confedera- 
tion will soon be ratified by the signing of Maryland, and 
then the outlook will be better. 

* Our foreign affairs look very well. We have as one of the 
belligerent powers acceded to the proposals of the Emperor 
of Russia about the commerce of neutral powers, and our 
minister in France has received full powers to that end. 
Of this we expect, with good reason, considerable advantages. 
Again we are about to lay an impost on all imports and ex- 
ports, likewise on prize-goods, so as to establish a perma- 
nent fund for hard money, aside of the tobacco which Vir- 
ginia and Maryland must furnish, This falls upon the 
mercantile class, the poor will not feel it much. You see 
now in which way we expect to give credit to our new 
money, a part of the funds, which the several States estab- 
lish, and how we hereafter intend to redeem the certifi- 
cates. This will be done, the value being determined by 
the scale adopted by Congress, either in specie or in new 
money, at the option of the holder. At present we have, to 
be sure, no means to pay interest, for we can hardly raise 
money enough for the army and not so much as members 
of Congress coming from elsewhere need for their mainte- 
nance, but provision will be made within a short time and 
then you can get yours. I don’t know whether you will 
understand my letter: I listen to the debate, make angli- 
cisms, and often write incoherently. Of such things I should 
prefer to write in English, if I were not afraid that the letter 
might fall into wrong hands. 

‘Tt just occurs to me that Father had a little conference at 
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the Trappe. Kurz, Voigt, Réller, Schmidt, and Ernst were 
there. The latter, I think, is ordained and will go to Easton. 
I should have liked to attend, but could not go. I have no 
horse, nor can I afford to keep one; moreover, I had no time. 
Believe me, I am not so well off now as when I left the 
Swamp [New Hanover], and if I had not been induced by 
the urgent appeals of the Germans to accept membership in 
the Assembly, a resolution in which the large majority of 
votes I received further confirmed me, I might have been 
tempted to take again to the apostolate. But I am here not 
my own master, and must be satisfied to serve where my 
fellow-citizens want me.” 

Among the charges intrusted to Frederick Muhlenberg 
in Congress was also that of chairman of the Medical 
Committee, by no means a sinecure; for, as he writes to his 
brother (September 6, 1780), he had to perform all the duties 
of the Director-General of the military hospitals. 

Yielding to the pressure of his numerous friends, he had, 
as we have seen by the foregoing letter, accepted candidacy 
for the Assembly and been elected. It must have been 
owing to the good record he had made in Congress and to 
the great eonfidence which his character and his ability 
inspired that, though a new member and only thirty years 
of age, he was at the opening of the session (November 3, 
1780) elected Speaker. To the same responsible position 
he was called by the two succeeding Assemblies (November 
9, 1781, and October 31, 1782). 

The final blow which virtually ended the attempts of the 
English to conquer and recover their former colonies, the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, inspired Frederick, 
as we may expect, with most joyous feelings. 

In a letter to his venerable father, who had followed the 
course of events with painful anxiety, he writes under date 
of October 24, 1781,— 

“ With heartfelt joy, with the utmost gratitude to the Al- 
mighty for his divine interposition, I do most sincerely con- 
gratulate you on the capture of Lord Cornwallis with his 
whole Army, amounting to 5500 land forces, 110 vessels, and 
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a prodigious quantity of Artillery, and this without much 
blood being spilled. Iam, at present, in too great a hurry 
and confusion to give you the particulars, but shall do so by 
the first opportunity. Just now Congress, Assembly, and 
Council are about to proceed to our Zion’s Church to return 
thanks to the Lord for this singular mark of interposition 
in our favor. Oh, may all the people rejoice in the Lord 
and return the most unfeigned and sincere thanks! In the 
next papers all the particulars will be given, as Col. Tilgh- 
man, of the General’s Aides, arrived two hours ago.” 

This great achievement, with its magnificent results, did 
not, however, remove all difficulties, relieve all sores, or stop 
factional rancor. Bitter reproaches were launched against 
the Assembly, and hints thrown out that it harbored sinister 
designs. Frederick Muhlenberg took up the pen to expose 
and refute these slanderous insinuations, but, at the same 
time, a longing after the peace and tranquillity of private 
life appears for a while to have gained upon him. Of this 
mood a letter to his brother Henry testifies, from which some 
extracts are given here. It is dated February 20, 1782: 

“T am glad that you like my articles.! The one in English 
was perhaps too studied; it was not written for everybody, 
but only for those who can judge of our political affairs. 
Merks has this week come out against me in a rather pig- 
gish reply, but I shall answer politely, and hereafter decline 
further discussion, if he continues throwing dirt. Do you 
know, it is Leuthiuser and Kammerer? Sometimes my 
phlegmatic temper becomes a little ruffled, when I think of 
those asses; but mindful of Solomon’s proverb I let the 
fools alone. 

‘“T am now much wrapped up in politics, the more one is 
concerned with them, the deeper he is drawn in. But it is 
a comfort to think that this will be my last year and that, if 
my life is spared, I shall next year be released of public ser- 


1 The German articles of Muhlenberg appeared in the Gemeinniitzige 
Philadelphische Correspondenz of February 13, February 20, and March 
18, 1782. They are signed “Ein Deutscher.” The English articles 
have not been discovered. 
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vice. It is settled that I go to the Trappe in April, where 
I expect to recuperate in the solitude and quiet of rural life. 
For, believe me, I have become faint in body and soul. Take 
my remark as you please, I assure you, I aim at nothing but 
the welfare of my country. Popularity I do not seek. The 
fool’s praise or censure I do not mind.” 

In another letter, written a few months later (May 15, 
1782), he expresses himself exceedingly well pleased with 
the first taste of the coveted retirement. 

“ ... Yesterday I came down [from Trappe] to buy 
some goods. Now only, dear brother, I enjoy my life; it is 
true, in the sweat of my brow, yet far from the noise of the 
City and of the restless political life. Here I am not 
troubled with clients, petitioners, and the hundred other 
curious inquirers with whom my house in the City was all 
the time swarming; but I can comfortably attend to my work 
in the garden, the field, or the store,—my constitution begins 
to improve in the wholesome air. Next autumn there will 
be an end of my public office and then hail to me! Zac- 
cheeus !* 

We do not know what induced him to reconsider this res- 
olution and to forego the surcease of public cares so long- 
ingly wished for. At all events, in the fall of 1782, he was 
re-elected into the Assembly, took his seat, and was at once 
again invested with the Speaker’s office. Before his term 
had expired he was elected into the Board of Censors, a sort 
of grand jury on all matters pertaining to the government, 
the laws, and finance of the Commonwealth. He must have 
established a remarkably good record as presiding officer, 
for the Board of Censors also called him to the chair. 


1 Since 1781, Frederick Muhlenberg had a business interest both in 
Philadelphia and the Trappe. In Philadelphia, the firm Muhlen- 
burg & Wegman, dealers in colonial goods, had their store in Second 
Street between Arch and Race. At the Trappe, Frederick Muhlenberg 
bought, in 1781, for eight hundred pounds, of Hermann Ried, a stone 
house and fifty acres of land. In 1791, if not earlier, he went into part- 
nership with Jacob L. Lawersweiler to carry on a sugar refinery, 80 and 
82 (O. N.) North Second Street. The firm existed until about 1800, when 
it failed. 
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Their sessions lasted from November 10, 1783, to September 
25, 1784. 

Upon some questions which then agitated the public mind, 
—.g., the expediency of calling a convention to change the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, on equal representation, etc., 
—Frederick Muhlenberg expresses himself with refreshing 
unreserve in a letter to his brother, dated June 28, 1784, 
from which we give the following extracts : 

‘“‘ As to our political affairs, it is true the racket is over, 
but, as you say, the ‘ boil is not ripe.’ The blind passion and 
mad party spirit of the common crowd, who, after all, can- 
not judge for themselves, are so strong and bitter that they 
would rather put up with three times as many defeats of the 
constitution than with a convention. But is this not a real 
aristocracy, when a few leaders of the party, by untiring 
effort manage to withhold from the people, of whom their 
power is derived, the people’s own power? Do they not 
betray a ridiculous fear that in a convention, based upon 
equal representation of the people (for such does not exist 
in Council), the people might alter the constitution? But 
the rascals know well enough, if the intelligent part of the 
people, and I assert also, if the majority of the people, were 
properly and equitably represented in the convention that a 
change would be the consequence and they be unhorsed.” 

Muhlenberg continues in English: 

“The principle of representation, which the constitution 
calls the only and just one, is the Number of taxables, with- 
out respect to property. I admire and fully approve of the 
principle as just, equal, and good. And it has been adopted 
by the State as far as respects the Assembly,—of course, 
every 700 Taxables, rich or poor, have one Representative 
in Assembly; for instance, Westmoreland County having 
1500 Taxables, has two members in Assembly; Lancaster 
County, having near 8000 Taxables, has eleven Representa- 
tives in Assembly. 

“ But if the principle for Representation is good, which we 
admit, why did it not come into the wise noddles of those 
great framers of the Convention, to let that principle hold 
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good throughout every public body,—e.g., why not in the 
Executive Council, and the Council of Censors? Is it just 
that 1500 Taxables in Washington, Bedford, Westmoreland, 
or other back counties, who, by the way have paid little or 
no Tax during this revolution, should have as much to say 
in the Council of Censors as 8000 from Lancaster, or 7000 
from Philadelphia who bear the burthen of the State? All 
those back counties, although the number of Taxables is 
80 inconsiderable, still have two members in our Council,—if 
this is not an absurdity in the Constitution, there never was 
one. Take the real number of Taxables each member of 
our Council represents and you have a great majority of the 
good people of the State fora Convention. And had Mr. 
W. from your county not displayed a double face, and spoke 
otherwise before the election than he does since, I know full 
well he never would have had a seat here.” 

What follows is again German in the original : 

‘But what am TI about? I just thought I was arguing with 
an Englishman in Lancaster,—and I confess on the subject of 
politics English comes easier to me than German,—and here 
I almost fall into a passion about my countrymen when I 
think of their dreadful credulity, envy, lack of sense, and 
hence their foolish peasant conceit.... If I had looked 
more to my own interest than to theirs, had I danced to 
their stupid whistling without consulting my judgment and 
my conscience, I might be a fugleman among them. . 

‘“‘ Whether we are going to make a new code? I do not 
think so. They have now the majority. Miles has resigned, 
and the City, the great, rich, populous City, has allowed Geo. 
Bryan, an archpartisan and brawler to be elected in his 
place. In these minor elections a culpable indifference pre- 
vails here. Bryan is one of the chief justices who by the 
Constitution is not to sit in Assembly or Council, receive no 
fee nor perquisite of any kind, etc., ete.; he was long time 
Vice-President, has not a farthing of real or personal prop- 
erty, lives in the Country, not in the City, and has neverthe- 
less been elected Censor for the City. And such men are 
to investigate whether the Constitution has been kept invio- 
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late, whether the taxes have been properly imposed and col- 
lected, whether the laws have been properly executed ! 

“ Eheu! risum teneatis,—in brief, the whole thing is a 
farce, costs the State five thousand or six thousand dollars, 
keeps the people in a ferment, and is not worth a farthing. 
Iam ashamed to be a member, and if it might not be said, 
you forsook the vessel in the storm or you are afraid to 
weather it out, I would have resigned long ere this; per- 
haps I shall do so yet, for I can neither before God nor the 
world answer for thus wasting my precious time, robbing the 
State, and doing only mischief. The fellows from the back 
counties now hope to stay here till next October, to draw 
their 17/6, and to return home with a well filled purse; some 
of them will get at the end of the session more money than 
they ever had in their life. In short, dear brother, I am 
losing patience and draw a deep sigh at the corrupt political 
condition of our State. 

“ . . . Nevertheless, to prove to you how readily the 
sentiments of the people change, imagine, in spite of all 
the calumnies and abuse behind my back, even here in Phil- 
adelphia County, the three districts of the County have ap- 
plied to me with the inquiry, whether I would not serve 
them next year in the Assembly, but I have flatly refused. 
Henceforward I shall have nothing to do with public office. 
I am justice of the peace and can be serviceable to my neigh- 
bors. My store is doing well and is in good running order. 

“One more question. Tell me your sincere opinion about 
‘ Die freymiithigen Gedanken,’ etc. [frank thoughts]. Will it 
be worth while, to have a few more of such pieces printed? 
To be sure, what is the use? The asses won’t understand 
it, though you figure it out to them ever so plainly, etc.” 

Had Muhlenberg been inclined to return to the min- 
istry, he would have had an opportunity in 1783, when 
the Lutheran congregation at Ebenezer, near Savannah, 
Georgia, consisting of Salzburg refugees and their descend- 
ants, offered him the pulpit that had been vacated by the 
death of Rev. Christian Rabenhorst. But his heart was set 
on returning once more to the localities endeared to him 
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in early childhood, to his beloved Trappe, the abode of his 
aged parents and of near relatives. The employment which 
his store, his farm, and his garden gave him left him still 
sufficient leisure to attend to several responsible but in no 
way harassing offices. On March 19, 1784, the Executive 
Council commissioned him justice of the peace for the dis- 
trict composed of Skippach, Perkiomen, Providence, and 
Limerick townships (he resigned January 14,1789). When 
Montgomery County was erected, in autumn, 1784, the 
Assembly appointed him Register of Wills and Recorder of 
Deeds (September 21,1784). At the first court that was held 
in Montgomery County (September 28, 1784) he presided. 
Thus several years passed to him quiet and uneventful. 

In the mean time, the political aspect of the country 
entered into an entirely new phase. The foundation on 
which the government of the United States had been con- 
structed proved weak and unsafe; the Articles of Con- 
federation were replaced by the Constitution, which Congress 
submitted to the several States for ratification. To the 
Convention which Pennsylvania called for this purpose, F. 
A. Muhlenberg was elected member. In view of the pas- 
sionate opposition threatened to undo the work of patriotism 
and wisdom, and holding firm convictions on the subject, 
he deemed it his duty to accept the important trust. The 
Convention met at Philadelphia, September 21, 1787, and 
its first business was the election of a presiding officer. By 
the sixty votes cast, Muhlenberg received thirty, Judge 
McKean twenty-nine, and Mr. Gray one. The question 
whether one-half of the votes constituted a majority was 
waived by passing the resolution to conduct Muhlenberg to 
the chair. Both he and his brother Peter, then Vice-Presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania, exerted themselves earnestly in behalf 
of ratification. The Constitution having been accepted by 
a sufficient number of States, the new form of federal 
government went into operation. Under it Pennsylvania 
was entitled to eight representatives to the lower House. 
Among those elected with goodly majorities were Frederick 
and Peter Muhlenberg. 
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On March 4, 1789, the day set for the meeting of Con- 
gress in New York, no quorum was present, and it was not 
till April 1 that an organization of the House could 
be effected. Such was the prestige which attached to 
Muhlenberg’s name that he was chosen Speaker. The 
respect and confidence thus shown him by the representa- 
tives of eleven States of the Union could not but be highly 
gratifying to him; at the same time his present position, 
under so wonderful a change of the surroundings, must, 
by contrast; have reminded him of the time when, as a 
fugitive, he left New York a marked man on account of 
his republican principles. 

He was also a member of the House of the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Congresses. In the Third Congress he was again 
elected Speaker—this time as candidate of the Antifederal- 
ists or Democrats (then called Republicans)—over Sedgwick, 
the Federalist candidate. He took part in a debate on the 
taxation of sugar refined in the United States, upon which 
an excise of two cents per pound was to be laid. Muhlen- 
berg strenuously opposed this measure as a blow against 
domestic industry, but in vain. 

In the Fourth Congress, Jay’s treaty became the sub- 
ject of a very animated discussion; the Senate, how- 
ever, ratified it on June 24, 1795, and it received the Presi- 
dent’s approval. Again very hot and protracted debates 
ensued in the House of Representatives when the reso- 
lution was offered to grant an appropriation for carty- 
ing out the provisions of the treaty. The President 
was requested by a resolution to place before the House 
all instructions, correspondence, etc., which had refer- 
ence to the treaty, because there was an impression 
afloat that the branch of Congress representing the rights 
of the people had been ignored. Washington replied 
politely but firmly, declining to grant this request, as the 
House of Representatives had nothing to do with the con- 
clusion of treaties. This news was handed over to the 
Committee of the Whole, of which Frederick Augustus 
Muhlenberg was the chairman. After a long and stormy 
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debate, the vote was taken, April 29, 1796, on the resolution 
of granting the appropriation. There were forty-nine votes 
for and as many against it. Upon Muhlenberg now rested 
the very responsible duty of giving the deciding vote, and 
although not perfectly satisfied with the treaty as it had 
been expressed, he cast it in the affirmative. Had he voted 
differently serious complications might have resulted. The 
question now came before the House, and was favorably 
acted upon by a vote of fifty-one against forty-eight. 

The acceptance of Jay’s treaty was denounced by its 
adversaries as a base surrender of American interests to the 
arrogant and wily foe. But Muhlenberg, in deciding as he 
did, was guided solely by the considerations of the states- 
man who looks to the welfare of his country. When, soon 
afterwards, the party lines were drawn between the Feder- 
alists, who were charged with servility to England, and 
the Republicans or Democrats, who sympathized with revo- 
lutionary France, Frederick Muhlenberg, as well as his 
brother Peter, stood on the side of the latter. Both used 
their influence in favor of the Democratic party, as John 
Adams, not without some bitterness, remarks, “ These two 
Muhlenbergs addressed the public with their names, both 
in English and in German, with invectives against the ad- 
ministration and warm recommendations of Mr. Jefferson.” 

After the adjournment of the Fourth Congress, Muhlen- 
berg withdrew from active political life. In the autumn of 
1799 the place of Collector-General of the Pennsylvania 
Land Office became vacant by the removal of the incumbent 
for malfeasance. Muhlenberg was appointed to this place 
by the recently-elected governor, Thomas McKean, in the 
beginning of the year 1800. He removed to Lancaster, 
which in 1799 had become the seat of the State govern- 
ment. Once more in a position to enjoy the genial com- 
pany of his beloved brother Henry, minister at the Lutheran 
church in Lancaster, he, no doubt, looked forward to a 
happy and comparatively quiet life. But he was not long 
granted this boon. Death ended his earthly career on June 
4, 1801, before he had completed his fifty-second year. 
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The fact that Frederick Muhlenberg was on so many 
occasions chosen to preside over deliberating bodies to 
which the people had elected him may be taken as evidence 
of his readily discerned and proven fitness, in which his 
character and temper as well as his abilities had a share. 
Also in other walks of life he was sought as a safe and 
judicious counsellor. The University of Pennsylvania he 
served as trustee from 1779 till 1786. The Rev. John 
Christian Hardwick (Hartwig) appointed him by his last 
will trustee and president of a society for the propagation 
of the gospel, to be founded according to the provisions of 
the will,—a charge he could not carry out because he died 
before the difficulties that retarded the execution of the 
will were overcome. The German Society of Pennsylvania, 
of which he became a member in 1778, elected him their 
president in 1789 and again in the years following till 1797, 
when, on account of removal from the city, he declined a 
renomination. The society also expressed to him in a for- 
mal manner their thanks for help rendered in procuring 
their charter in 1781, when he was Speaker of the Assembly. 
Altogether, the Germans of Pennsylvania looked upon 
Frederick Muhlenberg as one of their own people, and a 
leader they might be proud of, while he never stooped to 
improper methods to curry their favor. Of the great power 
that he and his brother had over them, John Adams queru- 
lously says, “‘ These two Germans, who had been long in 
public affairs and in high offices, were the great leaders and 
oracles of the whole German interest in Pennsylvania and 
the neighboring States. . . . The Muhlenbergs turned the 
whole body of the Germans, great numbers of the Irish, 
and many of the English, and in this manner introduced 
the total change that followed in both Houses of the legis- 
lature, and in all the executive departments of the national 
government. Upon such slender threads did our elections 
then depend !” 

A personal description of the man, his ways and bearing, 
is not at hand. The portrait which accompanies this sketch 
gives the impression of firmness, dignity, and a calm, well- 
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balanced mind. But it hardly betrays the vein of humor 
he possessed, of which his letters bear unmistakable evidence. 

We close with a short notice of his family. That he was 
married to Catharine Schiifer, daughter of the sugar refiner, 
David Schiifer, has already been mentioned. His children 
were: Maria, married to John 8. Heister; Henry William, 
married to Mary Sheaff; Elizabeth, married to John H. 
Irwin; Margareth, married to Jacob Sperry; P. David, 
married to Rachel Evans, daughter of Oliver Evans, Esq. ; 
and Catharine, married to George Sheaff. 
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A LIST OF THE ISSUES OF THE PRESS IN NEW 
YORK, 1693-1752. 


BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


(Continued from page 98.) 


1741, 


* Acts of Assembly, Nov. 8, 1740. 
*x 6 “ “ “ 27, 1741. 
Birkett’s Almanac for 1742. 
* Journal of Assembly to June 13. 
“ ‘“c “c “ Nov. 27. 
Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1741, 


Letter from Capt. Peter Lawrence. 
Nederduitsche Almanack voor 1742. 
New York Gazette. 

“« 4 =~ "Weekly Journal. 
Spiritual Journey Temporized. 
The Quietists. 


1742, 


* Acts of Assembly. 

* 6 & “ Nov. 
Almanac for 17438. 
Garden’s Two Sermons. 

* Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1742. 
New York Gazette. 
New York Weekly Journal. 
Plea for Pure Religion. 


Tennent’s (John) Essay on Pleurisy. 


Votes of Assembly. 


W. Bradford. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 

J. P. Zenger. 
do, 

W. Bradford. 
J. P. Zenger. 
do. 
do, 


W. Bradford. 
do. 
do. 

J. P. Zenger. 
W. Bradford. 
do. 

J. P. Zenger. 


J. Parker. 
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1743. 


* Acts of Assembly. J. Parker. 
* Birkett’s Almanac for 1743. W. Bradford. 
Dickinson’s Nature and Necessity of Res- 
ignation. 
Nederduitsche Almanack voor 1743. J. P. Zenger. 
New York Gazette and Weekly Post Boy. J. Parker. 
a Weekly Journal. J. P. Zenger. 
Pemberton’s Sermon on Dr. Nichol. J. Parker. 
Shepherd’s Sincere Convert. do. 
Votes of Assembly. do. 


1744. 


Act of Assembly for regulating the Mi- 
litia. do. 
“ 1 * the relief of insol- 
vent debtors. do. 
* Acts of Assembly. do. 
Drelincourt’s Christian’s Defence. do. 
* Duyckinck’s Short Account of the Mo- 
ravians. H. De Foreest. 
* Horsmanden’s Journal of the Detection 
of the Conspiracy. J. Parker. 
Life of the Rev. Peter Vine. H. De Foreest. 
Nederduytsche Almanacke voor 1745. do. 

* New Year Verses of the Weekly Post Boy. J. Parker. 
* New York Almanac for 1745. H. De Foreest. 
” Evening Post. do. 

“ Gazette and Weekly Post Boy. J. Parker. 
a Weekly Journal. J. P. Zenger. 
Prime’s Sermon at Mrs. Wilmot’s Fu- 
neral. J. Parker. 
Richardson’s Pamela. do. 
Rules of the Scots Society in New York. do. 
Votes of Assembly. do. 
Wetmore. Letter on Dickinson’s Re- 
marks. 
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1745. 
* Acts of Assembly. J. Parker. 


x 6 6 “6 do. 
Advertisement. Notice to delinquent pur- 
chasers at Romopock, 
N. J. J. P. Zenger. 
of a reward for Solomon 
Hays. 
Beach’s Sermon on Eternal Life. J. Parker. 
Berkeley’s Treatise on Tar Water. 
Burr’s Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. 
Bostwick. 
* Clinton’s Speech to the Council and As- 
sembly, June 25, 1745. J. Parker. 
* Clinton’s Speech dissolving the Assem- 
bly, May 14, 1745. do. 
Colden’s Explication of the First Causes. do. 
“ On Yellow Fever. 
Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with 
Deists. H. De Foreest. 
More’s American Country Almanac for 
1746. J. Parker. 
Nederduytsche Almanacke voor 1746. H. De Foreest. 
New Complete Guide to the English 
Tongue. J. Parker. 
New York Almanac for 1746. H. De Foreest. 
« Gazette. J. Parker. 
“ Weekly Journal. J. P. Zenger. 
Notice to bidders for farming the Excise. J. Parker. 
Strange Relation of an Old Woman who 
was drowned. H. De Foreest. 
Votes of Assembly. J. Parker. 


1746. 


Acts of Assembly to May ? J. Parker. 
Ss “ to July 15. do. 
VoL. xm1.—14 
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Anderson’s Chronicles of the Duke of 


Cumberland. 
Blakeney’s New Manual Exercises. J. Parker. 
* Clinton’s Speech to the Council and As- 
sembly. do. 


Dickinson’s Brief Illustration of the 
Rights of Infant Baptism. 


* Jenkin’s Brief Vindication. J. Zenger, Jr. 
* More’s American Country Almanac for 
1747. J. Parker. 
Nathan’s Almanac for 1747. C. Zenger. 
Nederduytsche Almanacke voor 1747. H. De Foreest. 
* New York Almanac for 1747. do. 
* Evening Post. do. 
" Gazette. J. Parker. 
“ Primer. H. De Foreest. 
“ Weekly Journal. J. P. & C. Zenger. 
* Pemberton’s Sermon, July 31. J. Parker. 
Proclamation, Jan. 20, 1745/6. do. 
« Feb. 3, “ do. 
” June 7, 1746. do. 
Publication (First) of the Council of Pro- 
prietors of East Jersey, March 25, 1746. do. 
* To his Excellency Geo. Clinton, the Hum- 
ble Representation of the Council. do. 
* Treaty with the Six Nations. do. 
Votes of Assembly, June 25, 1745, to May 
3, 1746. do. 
” “ to July 15, 1746. do. 
“ “ to Dec. 6, 1746. do. 
1747. 
Account of the Apparition of Lord Kil- 
marnock. do. 
Acts of Assembly. do. 
* Answer to the Council of Proprietors of 
East New Jersey. C. Zenger. 


* Bill in the Chancery of New Jersey. J. Parker. 
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Burgh’s Britain’s Remembrancer. J. Parker. 
Candid Account of the Behavior of Lord 
Lovat on the day of his execution. do. 
* Clinton’s Speech to the Council and As- 
sembly, March 25, 1747. do. 
Countryman’s Help and Indian’s Friend. 
Guide to Vestrymen of New York City. J. Parker. 
Infallible Scheme for reducing Canada. do. 
Journal of Assembly to Sept. 22, 1747. do. 
Letter from the Representatives. do. 
Livingston’s Philosophic Solitude. do. 
Merchant’s History of the Rebellion in 
Great Britain. do. 
* More’s American Country Almanac for 
1748. do. 
Nathan’s Almanac for 1748. C. Zenger. 
Nature, &c., of Oaths and Juries. J. Parker. 
Nederduytsche Almanacke voor 1748. H. De Foreest. 
* New York Almanac for 1748. do. 
” Evening Post. do. 
“ Gazette. J. Parker. 
" Weekly Journal. C. Zenger. 
Proclamation, April 30, 1747. J. Parker. 
Publication of the Council of Proprietors 
of East Jersey, Sept. 14, 1747. do. 
Ray’s Acts of the Rebels. do. 
Representation of the Assembly to the 
Governor. do. 
Second Publication of the Council of Pro- 
prietors of East Jersey, March 25, 1747. do. 
Shirley’s Letter to the Duke of New- 
castle. do. 
Votes of Assembly to Nov. 25, 1747. do. 
Watts’ Divine Songs. H. De Foreest. 
Yorkshire Wonder. do. 
1748. 
Acts of Assembly. J. Parker. 


Congress between the Beasts. 
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Cries of the Oppressed. 
Doctrine of Universal Free Grace proved 


from the Scriptures. H. De Foreest. 
Dutch Reformed Church Forms and 

Liturgy. do. 
Frilinghausen’s Jeugd-oeffening. W. Weyman. 

* Funeral Sermon on Michael Morin. J. Parker. 
Heidelburgh Catechism. H. De Foreest. 
Just Vengeance of Heaven Exemplified. J. Parker. 
More’s American Country Almanac for 

1749. do. 

* Nathan’s Almanac for 1749. C. Zenger. 
Nederduytsche Almanacke voor 1749. H. De Foreest. 
New York Almanac for 1749. do. 

“ Evening Post. do. 

* Gazette. J. Parker. 

" Weekly Journal. C. Zenger. 
Pierson’s Sermon on the Death of Jona- 

than Dickinson. J. Parker. 
Pocket Almanac for 1749. do. 
Proclamation, Oct. 4, 1748. do. 
Towgood’s Dissenting Gentleman’s Answer. 
Votes of Assembly. J. Parker. 
1749. 

Acts of Assembly. do. 


Burgh’s Britain’s Remembrancer. 
* Cheever’s Introduction to Latin, 6th edi- 


tion. J. Parker. 
Conductor Generalis. 
* More’s American Country Almanac for 
1750. J. Parker. 
Nathan’s Almanac for 1750. C. Zenger. 
Nederduytsche Almanacke voor 1750. H. De Foreest. 
New York Almanac for 1750. do. 
“ City. Laws and Ordinances of J. Parker. 
6 ** The Carmen’s Law. do. 
4“ Evening Post. H. De Foreest. 


“6 Gazette. J. Parker. 
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New York Weekly Journal. J. Zenger. 
Pocket Almanac for 1750. J. Parker. 
Proclamation, Feb. 28, 1748/9. do. 
- April 29, “ do. 
* Sherman’s Almanac for 1750. H. De Foreest. 
Some Serious Thoughts on erecting a 
College in New York. 
Votes of Assembly. J. Parker. 
1750. 
An Act to prevent the exportation of un- 
merchantable flour. do. 
An Act to regulate the gauging of Rum, 
&e. do. 
Acts of Assembly. do. 
* Arthur’s Sermon at Mr. Thane’s Ordina- 
tion. do. 
Colden’s History of the Five Nations. 
(Haven’s List.) 
Doomsday, a Discourse on the Resurrec- 
tion. H. De Foreest. 
Gentle Shepherd. J. Parker. 
Graham’s Sermon at his son’s Ordination. 
Kennedy’s Observations on the importance 





of the Northern Colonies. do. 
King (The) and the Miller of Mansfield. do. 
Letter from a Gentleman in New York. 

* Lloyd’s Meditations on Divine Subjects. J. Parker. 
Manner of receiving a Freemason. H. De Foreest. 
Merry Piper, or the Friar and the Boy. J. Parker. 
More’s (R.) Poor Roger’s Almanac for 

1751. do. 
* More’s (T.) American Country Almanac 
for 1751. do. 
Nathan’s Almanac for 1751. J. Zenger. 


Nederduytsche Almanacke voor 1751. H. De Foreest. 
New Memorandum Book, 3d edition. 
~< *New Year Verses of the New York Ga- 


zette. J. Parker. 
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New York Almanac for 1751. H. De Foreest. 

“ Evening Post. do. 

* Gazette. J. Parker. 

“ Primer Enlarged. H. De Foreest. 

* Weekly Journal. J. Zenger. 
Palmer’s Serious Address. 

Proclamation, Jan. 6, 1749/50. J. Parker. 
Reply to a Letter from a Gentleman in 
New York. 
Sherman’s Almanac for 1751. H. De Foreest. 
* Some Animadversions on a Reply to a 
Letter from a Gentleman in New York. J. Parker. 
Toy Shop (The), a Dramatic Satire. do. 
— Twenty-four Songs of Robin Hood. do. 
Votes of Assembly. do. 
1751. 
Acts of Assembly. do. 
Art of Pleading. 
Dodsley’s Economy of Human Life, 6th 
edition. J. Parker. 
Gay’s Beggar’s Opera. do. 
* Importance of the Friendship of the In- 
dians, do. 
More’s (R.) Poor Roger’s Almanac for 
1752. do. 
* More’s (T.) American Country Almanac 
for 1752. do. 
Muilman’s Letter to the Earl of Chester- 
field. do. 
Nederduytsche Almanacke voor 1752. H. De Foreest. 
Almanac for 1752. do. 
New York Evening Post. do. 

* Gazette. do. 

” Weekly Journal. J. Zenger. 
Noel’s Short Introduction to Spanish. J. Parker. 
Ronde’s De Gekruicigde Christus. H. De Foreest. 
Sherman’s Almanac for 1752. do. 

Sure Guide to Hell. J. Parker. 
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True Translation of the Pope’s Absolu- 
tion. 

Votes of Assembly. 

Zenger’s Trial. 


1752. 
Acts of Assembly. 
Answer to a Bill in the Chancery of New 
Jersey. 
Answer to a Letter. 
Authentic Narrative of the Loss of the 
Doddington. 
Barclay’s Catechism and Confession of 
Faith. 
Hutchins’ Almanac for 1753. 
Independent Reflector. 
Indian Songs of Peace. 
Johnson’s First Principles of Human 
Knowledge, 2d edition. 
Judson’s Timely Warning. 
Laws of New York. 
Letter of the Freemen of New York City. 
More’s (R.) Poor Roger’s Almanac for 
1753. 
* More’s (T.) American Country Almanac 
for 1753. 
Nederduytsche Almanacke voor 1753. 
New York Evening Post. 
” Gazette. 
" Mercury. 
“ Weekly Journal. 
* Ronde’s De Ware Gedat’nis. 
* Ross’s Complete Introduction to Latin. 
Sherman’s Astronomical Diary. 
Some Thoughts on Education. 
Votes of Assembly. 
Watts’ Hymns. 


J. Parker. 
do. 


J. Parker. 


do. 


H. Gaine. 
J. Parker. 


J. Parker. 


J. Parker. 
do. 


do. 


do. 
H. De Foreest. 
do. 
J. Parker. 
H. Gaine. 
J. Zenger. 
H. De Foreest. 
J. Parker. 
H. De Foreest. 


J. Parker. 
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CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA IN 1698. 


[Through the courtesy of the Rev. Roswell Randall Hoes, U.S.N., we 
are enabled to publish the following interesting papers relating to the 
early history of Pennsylvania, to be found in the archives of the ven- 
erable “Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” 
London. It is an exact copy, the work of the transcriber extending 
even to a faithful reproduction of the punctuation marks.—Ep. PENNA. 
Mae.) 

PHILADELPHIA 9” 20. 1698 
Sr. 

I now give yo’ Excy a true Account of this Country of 
Pensylvania relating to y* Government since my Arrival in 
as posseble. 

In y* Year 1694 I came hither from Jamaica I not having 
my health there, transported myself & estate here in hopes 
to find y* same wholesom laws here as in other of his Maty’s 
plantacons; and a quiet moderate people: but found quite 
contrary; found y™ in wrangles among y™ selves, and im- 
prisoning one another for Religion. I was in hopes by that 
they would in time make such a discovery of their hypoc- 
recy and be a shamed, so as to return home to their Mother 
the Church of England. I finding none setled here, nor so 
much as any law for one here being a consederable number 
of y* Church of England and finding y* prejudice y* Quakers 
had ag* it we agreed to peticon our Sacred Majesty, y* we 
might have y* free exercise of our Religion and Arms for 
our Defense, we having an account of an Attempt designed 
on this place by y* French by Col Hambleton, who had an 
Account by a French privateer. The Quaker Magistrate 
no sooner heard of it, but sent for me, y* person y* writ it by 
a Constable to their Sessions. They.told me they heard I 
with some others was peticoning. I told y™ we were peti- 
tioning his Maty y* we might have a Minister of y* Church 
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of England for y® Exercise of o’ Religion, and to make use 
of our Arms as a Militia to defend our Estates from Enimys. 
Edward Shippen one of y* Quaker Judges turning to y’ 
other of his Fellows sayd; Now they have discovered y™ 
selves; they are a bringing y° and y* sword amongst 
us: but God forbid; we will prevent y™, and ordered y’ 
Kings Atturney a Quaker to read a Law y‘ they had made 
ags‘ any person y* shall conte or speak ags‘ their Govern- 
ment. I told y™ I hoped they would not hinder us of y’* 
right of petitioning. They then took one Griffith Jones an 
Atturney at Law on suspition for writing it, into custody & 
bound him over from sessions to sessions, and threatned all 
y' dare it by a law they have made ags* y* right of a Sub- 
ject. To relate their partiality in their Courts as often as 
they sit, were too tedious; so violent they are ags* all y‘ are 
not quakers even to death; their Judges Jurys, nor Evidence 
being never sworn; One was heard to say he would sooner 
take a Negro y* is a heathen’s Word before a Church of 
England man’s Oath; their Malise towards us is such. 

I happening to talk with one of their Magistrates concern- 
ing y* danger we were in, if y* privateers knew what a people 
we were as defenceless: He said y* they had an Account of 
all privateers which were ordered to these parts from France 
first went to K. James for orders, who gave them a partic- 
ular charge not to meddle with this place, to show y® ex- 
traordinary kindness he has for y". They indeed are all 
Jacobites. 

We hearing y* dreadfull account of y* bloody Conspiracy 
ags* his Maty’s royal person by Assassinators, We of y° 
Church of Engld formed an Address to congratulate his 
Matys great deliverance by y* hand of Allmighty God. I 
carryed it to Govern’ Markham for his Approbacon: who 
seemingly liked of it, and signed it I y® with y® Assistance 
of others got it signed by many: and after some consulta- 
tion (as I suppose) of y* Quakers who shewed their dislike, 
and y* it was like to go home & y* y°® King would y” see 
what a Number of y* Church of Engld were here, We called 
for it pretending to see it, and kept it & would not part with 
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it, so y* we were hindered in expressing our duty as we 
ought. Govern’ Markham (as I suppose) to gain a proselyte 
to M*. Pen & his Interest, made me a justice of y* peace 
one of his and M*. Pen’s Magistrates, not y* Kings, by his 
obstrucing me in my duty to y® King as a Magistrate and a 
good Subject in apprehending y® pirats, My Narrative of 
which I have herewith inclosed, it being a Copy, y° 
Original is sent home from New York by M* Randolph; 
and attested by me when there to y* right Hon™, y* Lords 
Com™ of y® plantacons & Admiralty and others with the 
Account of y® seizing and smothering of [?] Askialonds 
Vessel, for y® tryal of which M* Markham would have 
made me Judge of y*® Admiralty if I would, on y® slender 
power he had. He has written to Col Heathcot y* I in- 
formed at home against him about it: which letters I doubt 
not will be a Sufficient Evidence ag* him there; which I sup- 
pose yo’ Excellency has had an Account of. S* y* Quakers are 
so bold to say, one of their Magistrates in my hearing, y’ 
they did not fear anything could doe anything ags* Penn’s 
Interest in this Government; no man more intimate with 
the King y* M* Penn, and yet he was often in private with 
y° King in his Closet, and hardly did anything without his 
advice. So they [?] y™ selves under security and y* they 
may doe what they please, they having such an Agent at 
home, as long y*® Governm* is in y® hands of Quakers and 
M* Penn, as they say, such Interest, we y* are his Maty’s 
Subjects, (which they are not nor never will be) we had 
better live in Turky, there is good Morality among y”, 
there is none here: they make so little of God, and y* King, 
y’ to their dishonour & our grief are loth hear & see y™; 
God through his Ministers, they having been heard to say, 
Since we have had y* blessing of so good a Divine as y* 
Worthy M* Clayton, y* he is y® Minister of y* Doctrine of 
Devils, and his Maty’s Commission with y° seal to it held up 
in open Court, in a ridiculous manner, Shewing it to the 
people & laughing at it; saying here is a baby in a Tin box. 
We are not to be frighted with babes, and others have said, 
The King has nothing more to doe here than to receive a 
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Beares Skin or two yearly: and his & y* parliaments laws, reach 
no further y* England. Water and y* Town of Berwick upon 
Tweed: and such like Expressions which can all be proved 
by sufficient Witnesses. Tell them in their Corts, y* in mat- 
ters ags‘ us they go ag* law, they will answer on y® Bench 
they will strayn or stretch a point of Law, with many other 
Expressions & transactions too tedious here to set down. 
They are Establishing of a ‘Free School for y* groth of 
Quakerism, and Apostacy which I pray God in his due time 
he may direct, and y* we may live to enjoy y® Libertys of 
Subjects of England, and not to be govern’d by dissenters 
and Apostates, y* absolutely deny y*® Bible to be y*® holy 
Writ, & Baptism & y*® Lord’s Supper; is y® prayers of yo" 
Excy’s most humble most obedient Servant to command. 
Robert? S.... Su... praying yo’ Excy to pardon y° 
troble of this long scrole. 


(Letter enclosed in the above.) 


PHILADELPHIA 9. 29. 98. 
Mar IT PLEASE Yo’ EXcELLENCY 

Since my last to You, I have recd an Answer of my letter 
to y® Lloydians cast in the same mold with y® former, only 
much longer & subscribed only be y* same person. I had 
allmost finisht my reply when I [sic] an Inhibition from my 
Bretheren which stopt me; to which I have sent an answ’. 
I shall take care to obey y™ as far as I can. upon y® accts 
they speak of. I allso rec’d yo’ kind Letters together with 
those papers which signify yo’ bounty & charity, which shall 
be taken care of, & disposed of, I hope to y°® Satisfaction 
of yo’ Excellencey & y* end you design in y™ viz. y® glory 
of God and y* benefit of men. 

I have received allso an Answer from y° Keetheians a Copy 
of which I have sent you: They had lately a great meeting 
in Town, y* night before which, I was sent for to 9 or 10 of 
y’ heads of y™. went and debated matters for about 3 or 4 
hours, and (by y® blessing of God) to great satisfaction of 
both sides, so y* one of y™ told me, they must employ me 





} 
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to baptize their Children and others and I hopt y* next days 
consultation would make almost a genial union. But it 
happened y* y*® next day some of y* preachers y* were not 
with us y* night before seeing things go on so fast y* they 
were like to lose y* darling of their ambition their preacher- 
ship urged 1" Cor: 14. 29, 30, 31, & commented in favour 
of y™ selves: but were opposed by some considerable ;—y* 
those prophets there spoken of, were persons lawfully called 
to y* Ministry by Imposition of hands. Yet this prevailing 
upon some of y™ has put a stop for a while. But I with 
some Assistants of their own party am bringing y® cause 
about again, & as I am told with good success too. (God 
prosper it.) I have often talked with the presbyterian min- 
ister, and find him such as I could wish. They tell me y* 
have heard him, y* he makes a great noise, but this did not 
amaze me considering y* bulk & emptiness of y* thing but 
he is so far from growing upon us that he threatens to go 
home in y° Spring, & could this be a quiet place for him, yet 
he ought to doe this according to y* laudable custom of 
Hugh Peters to bring y™ to a better Subscription. But I'll 
take care to prevent y’ first and leave y° last to y® self-interest 
of y° people. Itold him upona meeting between B* Arrow- 
smith, he, & I, if his Congregacon increast, he must expect 
it from me: but so long as I saw myself in no danger, I 
should look after y*® business all ready upon my hands. This 
Advantage he has got on me, Madam Markham & her 
Daughter because I can not be so servile as to stoop to their 
haughty humors, frequently leave my Church and counte- 
nance their meeting: which tho’ it does not y™ much good, 
yet shews neither good breeding reason, nor religion. Iam 
pretty patient under it, until I can see a fair opportunity to 
vent my resentments but y" they may be sure to have it in 
so plain a dress y‘* they shall know w'I mean, and why I 
doe it. Icould have wished y* B* Arrowsmith had had a 
little more spirit before I came; but however I have too 
much to doe, as he did, (as I am told and y” y* root of 
these evils, of which I suffer a great part as far as they can 
inflict y™, so y* not y* Will but y* power of doing me more 
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harm (I almost think) is wanting. The other Presbyterian 
gos from Newcastle in y* Spring too as Iam told. The 
Anabaptist has not Answred me. He and y®* Presbyterian 
(Iam told) preach both in one meeting, y*® one in y* morning 
and y* other in y® afternoon, which I upbraided y* Presby- 
terian with all as being a direct cherishing aschism ags* him- 
self as well as me; & would fain have set him to work ags* 
him, but could not spur him to it. 

This with my humble thanks for this last charitable 
(amongst many former) is what at present offers from 

Yo’ Excelleys 
most obliged humble & faithful Servant 
THo. CLayTon. 


I have sent an Answer to my Bretherens letter if yo’ 
Excy think fit it should be conveyed to y™ I beg it, but as 
yo’ Excy shall order shall satisfactorily acquiesse. 


D* Brays Exposition of y* Baptismal Covenant y* 30 books 
y°® were sent here, are yet in my hands, & I can not get in- 


formation how you ordered their disposal. If by y® next 
return yo’ Excellency will advise me, your will shall be per- 
formed. 
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AFFAIRES DE L’ANGLETERRE ET DE L’AMERIQUE. 
BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


In 1776 there was commenced at Paris, though with the 
imprint of “ Anvers,” a periodical entitled “ Affaires de 
PAngleterre et de Amérique,” which was published for 
about four years, and was, according to Barbier,’ edited 
by Benjamin Franklin, Antoine Court de Gébelin, Jean 
Baptiste René Robinet, and others. As its title indicates, 
it was devoted to the history of the American Revolution, 
and the plan of the work was threefold : 

I. To print in diary form a narrative of events. 

If. To reprint from newspapers and pamphlets matter of 
especial interest. 

Ill. To give, in what purported to be letters from a 
London banker, the inside political history and parliamen- 
tary proceedings of Great Britain. 

The work as thus printed, though containing many errors, 
is one of singular value for the history of the period covered. 
Edited to a certain extent in a partisan manner, it was 
clearly intended to neutralize the accounts published by the 
ordinary French journals, who drew their news from the 
English press, and by giving the French people accurate 
information concerning the causes and progress of the war, 
encourage them in their sympathy with the American cause, 
and so add another lever to the forces that were acting on 
the French government to make it recognize our indepen- 
dence. Yet the rarity of this work, together with the 
ignorance of its contents,—due partly to Rich’s misstate- 


1 “Dictionaire des Ouvrages,” anonymes, 
* These “ Lettres d’un Banquier” were written, so I have seen stated, 
by Dr. Edward Bancroft. 

















ment that “this work appears to have been an imitation 
of Almon’s ‘Remembrancer,’”*—has made it practically 
‘neglected as a source of history. 

The work has also been neglected from a bibliographical 
stand-point. Issued at irregular intervals, several times 
changed in plan and method of publication, few of the 
volumes with title-pages, and full of typographical errors in 
the pagings and numberings of the parts, it is one of the 
most intricate and puzzling studies in collation. Barbier 
and Rich, therefore, merely stated that it was in fifteen vol- 
umes. Sabin? gives it as “ 24 cahiers divided into 8 tomes, 
usually bound in 17 volumes ;” and it remained for Leclerc*® 
to even attempt a collation, which, made from a single im- 
perfect set, and confused by two misleading typographical: 
errors, is of really no value for ascertaining what constitutes 
a perfect series. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Theodore F. Dwight, of Wash- 
ington, I have obtained collations of the sets in the library 
of the Department of State* and the Library of Congress.® 
Personally I have collated the sets in the New York State,® 
Harvard College,’ Massachusetts Historical Society,* and the 
Thomas Crane Public® (Quincy) libraries, and the collations 
of these seven imperfect sets have been compared with an- 
other imperfect set in the library of Gordon L. Ford, of 
Brooklyn. From these comparisons I have made a collation 
which I believe will show what, for working purposes, is a 
set of the work. 

The work was issued in parts, or “cahiers,” bound in 


1 “ Bibliotheca Americana Nova,” I. 247. 

2 “Dictionary of Books relating to America,” I. 

8 “Bibliotheca Americana” (1878), 646. The set of fourteen slightly 
imperfect volumes is priced at two hundred and fifty francs. 

* This set contains fifteen volumes. 

5 This set contains fourteen slightly imperfect volumes. 

* This set contains thirteen very imperfect volumes. 

™ This set contains fifteen volumes. 

* This set contains seventeen slightly imperfect volumes, and is the 
best set so far as I know. 
® This set contains fourteen volumes, It is John Adams’s copy. 
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blue paper covers,! which were numbered ; but, like Almon’s 
“ Remembrancer,” it is practically unfindable in this con- 
dition. The “ cahiers” were also numbered on the signature- 
leaf till number 36 was reached, after which the numbering 
was disregarded, so that it becomes impossible to distinguish 
the parts; and I have therefore paid no attention to them 
in my collation, except to note, from information given in 
the index to each volume, the “ cahiers” that should be 
contained in each volume. The matter is divided into two 
classes, which the editor or editors distinguished as 
“ Journal” and “Lettres d’un Banquier.” These in vol- 
umes I.—II. were combined in each “ cahier” and paged con- 
tinuously ; in volumes III.-VI. they were included in the 
same volume, but separately paged, the “ Journal” in 
Arabic numerals, and the “ Lettres” in Roman numerals; 
after volume VI. they were issued as separate volumes, but 
retaining this distinction of numbering. Though the work 
is nominally in fifteen volumes, and really in seventeen 
volumes, but three title-pages were issued. 


Vol. 1.2“ Journal” and “ Lettres.” Cahiers 1to5. Title, 11.; 
Advertisement, 11.; pp. 103; 88; (65)-80; (17)-92; 103; 118. 

Vol. IL° “Journal” and “ Lettres.” Cahiers 6 to 10; 
Title, 11.; pp. 88; 95; 101; 80; 80; Table and Index, 19. 

Vol. II. “ Journal” and “ Lettres.” Cahiers 11 to 15. Pp. 
88; (118)-144; 161-272; xlij; Avis, 1|1.; xiv [for xlv]- 
xexviv [for xciv]; xexvij [for xcvij]-ccxxiv; Table and 
Index, 11. 


1I have seen but three numbers in this condition. The title reads: 
“ Affaires | del’ Angleterre | et de l’Amerique, | No. LXI. | On souscrit a 
Paris chez Pissot, Libraire, | Quai des Augustins. | L’Abonnement pour 
vingt Numéros, commeant | par le soixante-uniéme, est de 24 liv. pour 
Paris, & de 32 liv. post franc, pour la Province. | On trouve chez la 
méme Libraire, les soixant pre- | miers Numéros, formant les deux 
premiere années. | A Anvers | M.DCC.LXXVIII.” 

* The title reads: “ Affaires | de l’Angleterre | et de l’Amerique. | N°. 
1*, | A Anvers. | M.DCOC.LXXVI.” 

* The title reads: “ Affaires | de | l’Angleterre | et de l’Amerique. | 
Tome II. | A Anvers. | 1776.” 
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Vol. IV. “ Journal” and “ Lettres.” Cahiers 16 to 20. Pp. 
128 ; 187-160; ccliv [2 Ix, no lxxvi]; Table and Index, 8. 

Vol. V. “Journal” and “Lettres.” Cahiers 21 to 25 [no 
cahier 25 in the “ Journal” series]. Pp. 112; clvj; clxi- 
ecxiv; folding table, 1 1.; eexv—ccexvij [no ecev]; Table 
and Index, 7. 

Vol. VI. “ Journal” and “ Lettres.” Cahiers 26 to 30. Pp. 
160 ; Avis, 11.; lxiv; lix [for xlix]-clxxiv; elxxiij—ceviij ; 
Table and Index, 10. 

Vol. VIL. “Lettres.” Cahiers 31 to 36. Pp. xlvj; Avis, 1 
1.; xlvij-cclxxxvj ; Advertissement, ij ; cecxxj—ccclxxviij ; 
Table and Index, 8. 

Vol. VIIL.' “Journal.” Cahiers 31 to 44.? Title, 11.; pp. 
820; Avis, 2; 321-368; Table and Index,11. _ 

Vol. IX. “ Lettres.” Cahiers 37 to 42. Pp. exxvi; “ Re- 
trenchement,” 1 1.; exxix—cexlvj; notice, 11.; Avis, 1 1.; 
eexlix—ceex; cccxiij—ceclix; [2 cccxxxvij]; Table and 
Index, 10. 

Vol. X. “Lettres.” Cahiers 43 to 47. Pp. lxiij; Adver- 
tissement, ij; Ixv—clxxxvj; m*, 1 1.; clxxxvij—ccclxx; 
ecclix—ceclxxij; Table and Index, 13. 

Vol. XI. “Journal.” Cahiers 48 to 68. [Cahiers 48 and 
49 are misprinted Vol. 1X.] Pp. 368. Table and Index, 
11. 

Vol. XI. “ Lettres.” Cahiers 48 to 54. Pp. lxxxj [for 
ccxxix, nO ccxxv-vi]; ccxix—cexciv; ecxcvij—cccxxxiv; 
eccxxxvij—ceclxxix; Table and Index, 6. 

Vol. XIL “Journal.” Cahiers 64 to 82. Pp. 348. Table 
and Index, 7. 

Vol. XII. “ Lettres.” Cahiers 55 to 61. Pp. cexc; Avis, 
11.; cexciij-ceeexx; Table and Index, 6. 


1 The title reads: “ Affaires | de | l’Angleterre | et de | l’Amerique. | 
Tome VIII. | Formant de la partie du Journal de 1776, | No. XXXI & 
XLIV enclusivement. | A Anvers | et se trouve 4 Paris, | Chez Pissot, 
Libraire, quai des Augustins. | 1778.” 

* There is an apparent omission between Vols. VIII. and XI. of three 
cahiers of the “Journal” series, but it is evidently merely a misprint, 
for the dates show no gap. 

VoL. xu1.—15 
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Vol. XIII. “Lettres.” Cahiers 62 to 69. Pp. clxxxij; 
clxxxv—cexxj; ccxxv—cclxxxj ; Title, 1 1.; Advertissement 
(cclxxxiv)—celxxxvij ; (cclxxxix)-ccexlvj; eccxlix—ceccxix; 
Table and Index, 5. 

Vol. XIV. “Lettres.” Cahiers 70 to 75. Pp. ccxciij; 
ecxeviij—ceccij ; Table and Index, 4. 

Vol. XV. “ Lettres.” Cahiers 75 to 82. Pp. lxiv; folding 
table (“Ligne de Battaille”’); Ixv-xcj; folding table 
(“ Ligne de Battaille”); xcjij-cxlvj ; title (“ Exposé”) 1 1. ; 
exlix; (cliij)}-cex; ccxiij-cclxviij; cclxxxj-ceex; cccxiij- 
ecexliv; 14 folding tables; Avis, 5; Table, 5. 
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PHILADELPHIA IN 1682. 


[We are indebted to Mr. Thomas Allen Glenn for the following in- 
teresting letter, written about 1708, to a certain Hugh Jones, of Bala, 
in Wales, which has never been published in America, It appeared in 
its original language in a Welsh periodical of London, 1806, and again 
in the Gwyliedydd at Bala in 1833, and in the latter year the following 
translation appeared in the Cambrian Magazine. By a curious error, the 
signature is given as “Hugh Jones.” An examination of the will of 
Thomas Sion (John) Evan, “of Radnor in Pennsylvania,” dated 31st 
1 mo., 1707, proved at Philadelphia 28d September, 1707, informs us that 
the writer of this letter was called John, not Hugh; but it is probable 
that he called himself Jones, as did his father. Thomas left, as his letter 
states, his farm of three hundred acres to his two sons John and Joseph, 
in equal shares; to his daughter Elizabeth £50; to his wife (Lowry) £6 
per annum, and right to reside on the farm. He appoints as “ Guardians 
and Overseers”’ his friends Rowland Ellis, Sr., Joseph Owen, and Row- 
land Ellis, Jr. Thomas John Evan it would seem has the honor of being 
the first Welsh settler in Pennsylvania, having landed in April of 1682. 
The Thomas Lloyd mentioned “ of Penmaen,” a township in the parish 
of Lilanvaur, Merionethshire, was a bard of note before he joined the 
Friends. There are excellent verses of his published in the Gwyliedydd 
for March, 1824, on the subject of his conversion.—Ep, Penna. Maa.] 


My Dear Kinsman, Hue Jonss, 

I received a letter from you, dated May 8, 1705; and I 
was glad to find that one of my relatives, in the old land of 
which I have heard so much, was pleased to recollect me. 
I have heard my father speak much about old Cymru; but 
I was born in this woody region—this new world. 

I remember him frequently mentioning such places as 
Llan-y-Cil, Llan-uwchlyn, Lian Vair, Llan Gwm, Bala, Llan- 
gower, Llyn Tegyd, Arénig Vaw, Vron-Goch,' Llaithgwm,? 
Havod Vadog, Cwm Tir-y-naint, and many others. It is 
probably uninteresting to you to hear these names of places, 


1 Written also Fron and Tron Géch; the home of Robert Owen. 
* The home of John Thomas. 
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but it affords me great delight even to think of them, altho- 
I do not know what kind of places they are; and indeed I 
long much to see them, having heard my father and mother 
so often speak in the most affectionate manner of the kind 
hearted and innocent old people who live in them. . . . And 
now my friend, I will give an account of the life and for- 
tunes of my dear father from the time he left Wales to the 
day of his death. He was at St. Peters fair, at Bala (July 
10th 1681) when he first heard of Pennsylvania; three weeks 
only after this, he took leave of his neighbours and relations, 
who were anxiously looking forward to his departure for 
London on his way to America. Here (in London) he 
waited three months for a ship; and at length went out in 
one bearing the name of William Penn. He had a very 
tempestuous passage for several weeks; and when in sight 
of the river Delaware, owing to adverse winds and a bois- 
terous sea, the sails were torn, and the rudder injured. By 
this disaster they were greatly disheartened, and were obliged 
to go back to Barbadoes, where they continued three weeks, 
expending much money in refitting their ship. Being now 
ready for a second attempt, they easily accomplished their 
voyage, and arrived safely in the river Delaware on the 16th 
of April, being thirty weeks from the time they left London. 

During this long voyage he learned to speak and read 
English tolerably well. They now came up the river 120 
miles, to the place where Philadelphia is at present situate. 
At that time, as the Welsh say, there was “na thy nac 
$mogor” (neither house nor shelter) but the wild woods, nor 
any one to welcome them to land. A poor look out this, 
for persons who had been so long at sea, many of whom 
had spent their little all. This was not the place for them 
to remain stationary. My father therefore went alone where 
chance led him, to endeavour to obtain the means of sub- 
sistence. He longed much at this time for milk. During his 
wanderings he met with a drunken old man, who under- 
stood neither Welsh nor English, and who, noticing the 
stranger, by means of some signs and gesticulations invited 
him to his dwelling, where he was received by the old man’s 
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wife and several sons, in the most kind and hospitable man- 
ner: they were Swedes: here he made his home, till he had 
a habitation of hisown. As you shall hear, during the sum- 
mer of 1682 our governor William Penn Esq., arrived here, 
together with several from England, having bought lands 
here. They now began to divide the country into allot- 
ments, and to plan the city of Philadelphia, (which was to 
be more than two miles in length) laying it out in streets 
and squares, &c. with portions of land assigned to several 
of the houses. He also bought the freehold of the soil from 
the Indians, a savage race of men, who have lived here from 
time immemorial, as far as I am able to understand. They 
can give no account of themselves, not knowing where or 
whence they came here, an irrational set, I should imagine, 
but they have some kind of reason too, and extraordinary 
natural endowments in their peculiar way; they are very 
observant in their customs, and more unblameable, in many 
respects, than we are. They had neither towns nor villages, 
but lived in booths or tents. In the autumn of this year 
(1682) several from Wales arrived here: Edward ab Rhys,’ 
Edward Jones, of Bala,? William ab Edward,’ and many 
others. 

By this time there was a kind of neighbourhood here, al- 
though as neighbours they could little benefit each other. 
They were sometimes employed in making huts beneath 
some cliff, or under the hollow banks of rivulets, thus shel- 
tering themselves where their fancy dictated. There were 
neither cows nor horses to be had at any price. “If we have 
bread, we will drink water and be content,” they said; yet 
no one was in want, and all were much attached to each 
other; indeed much more so, perhaps than many who have 
every outward comfort this world can afford. 

During this eventful period, our governor began to build 


1 Edward ap Rhys, or Edward Rees, was of Bryn Lloyd. 

2 Dr. Edward Jones, who settled in Merion. 

* William ap Edward, in a deed executed in Wales 1st April, 1682, for 
land in Pennsylvania, is described as “of Ucheldri in co. Merioneth, 
yeoman.” 
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mansion houses at different intervals, to the distance of fifty 
miles from the city, although the country appeared a com- 
plete wilderness. The governor was a clever intelligent 
man, possessing great penetration, affable in discourse, and 
a pleasant orator; a man of rank, no doubt, but he did not 
succeed according to his merit, the words of the bard Ed- 
ward Morys might be applied to him: 


“Ni chadwodd yr henddyn o’i synwyr vriw stonyn 
Mi giliodd i ganlyn y golud.” 


At this time my father, Thomas Sion Evan, was living with 
the Swedes, as I mentioned before, and intending daily to 
return to Wales; but as time advanced, the country im- 
proved. In the course of three years several were begin- 
ning to obtain a pretty good livelihood, and my father de- 
termined to remain with them. There was, by this time no 
land to be bought within twelve miles the city, and my 
father having purchased a small tract of land’ married the 
widow of Thomas Llwyd, of Penmaen. 


“Chur glywsoch son yn Nyfryn Clwyd, 
Am domas Llwyd o Ben Maen.” 


He now went to live near the woods. It was now a very 
rare but pleasing thing to hear a neighbour’s cock crow. 

My father had now only one small horse, and his wife was 
much afflicted with the tertian ague. In process of time 
however the little which he had prospered, so that he be- 
came possessed of horses, cows, and every thing else that 
was necessary for him. . . . During the latter years of his 
life he kept twelve good milch cows. He had eight children,? 
but I was the eldest. Having lived in this manner twenty 
four years, he now became helpless and infirm and very sub- 
ject to difficulty of breathing at the close of his days labour. 
He was a muscular man, very careful and attentive to his 
worldly occupations. 


1 In Radnor Township. 
* Five appear to have died young; one of them, “ Rowland Johns, son 
of Thomas John Evan,” died 1698. 
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About the end of July . . . years ago he became sick, 
and much enfeebled by a severe fever, but asthma was his 
chief complaint. 

Having lived thus five weeks indisposed, he departed this 
life, leaving a farm each for my brother’ and self, a corre- 
spondent portion for my sister,’ and a fair dower for my 
mother. My sister married Risiart ab Thomas ab Rhys, a 
man whom I much respected prior to his marriage, and still 
regard. My brother and I continue to live with our mother, 
as before, endeavouring to imitate our father in the manage- 
ment of his affairs; but we are in many respects unequal to 
him. Our mother is 78 years old. . .. Do send some 
news; if you should have anything remarkable to mention 
I shall be glad to hear it. I must conclude my letter, 

your Kinsman 


1 Joseph, born 2d mo. 28th, 1695. 
? Elizabeth, born 11th mo. 8th, 1691. 
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THE RESIGNATION OF HENRY LAURENS, PRESI- 
DENT OF CONGRESS, 1778. 


[Among the papers of Bishop John Ettwein, of Bethlehem, Penna., 
was found the following: “ Resignation of Henry Laurens, President of 
Congress: In Congress on Wednesday the 9th December 1778.” This 
copy was probably made at the instance of Mr. Laurens for the bishop, 
between whom intimate relations existed for upwards of a quarter cen- 
tury. The handwriting is unknown to the Ep. PENNA. Maa.] 


GENTLEMEN, 

Ever jealous for the Dignity of Congress & prompted 
by a sense of Duty, I had the honor on Monday of laying 
before the House informations which I had received from 
Citizens of respectable Characters, that a certain Letter 
signed 8. Deane, & address’d to the Citizens of America at 
large, published in the Pensylvania Packet of Saturday the 
5" inst., which I presumed every Member had read, had 
created anxieties in the minds of the good People of this 
City, & excited tumults amongst them—that having re- 
ceived such information, I had carefully perused the Letter, 
& found it to contain Articles highly derogatory to the 
honor & interests of these United States. 

That I could not be suspected of having prejudices, or of 
being engaged in any intrigue or Cabal against Mr. Deane, 
since, I could declare upon my honor that no Gentleman on 
the floor knew so much of my sentiments respecting Mr. 
Deane’s Public character as I had communicated to that 
Gentleman himself—that seeing Mr. Deane had made his 
appeal to the People, & had intimated a design of giving 
them a course of Letters, it was evident he did not mean to 
depart from America so suddenly as he had lately declared 
to this House. 

That from these considerations I held it dishonorable to 
Congress to hear him the following evening, & thereupon I 
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humbly moved the House to appoint a Committee of three 
to consider & report specially upon the contents of the 
Letter above mentioned—that in the mean time Mr. Deane 
be informed that Congress will give him further notice 
when they desire to hear him in the House. 

This motion was seconded by many voices—an amend- 
ment was offered by an honorable Gentleman—‘ that the 
printed Letter be read,’ which being put to question, passed 
in the negative by a majority of one State. 

I then renewed my motion, founded upon comon fame & 
my own certain knowledge of the facts—this was over ruled 
by calling for the Order of the Day, for which a single 
voice, you know Gentlemen, is sufficient, & from that time 
the motion has remained neglected. 

I feel upon this occasion, not for any disappointment to 
myself, but for the honor & dignity of this House, the great 
Representative of an infant Empire, upon whose conduct, 
the Eyes of Europe are fixed. 

I have, from the moment in which my motion was 
quashed, seriously & almost constantly reflected on the above 
recited circumstances, & have again attentively considered 
Mr. Deane’s Address to the People. 

I see no cause to regret my conduct on Monday, & I am 
confirmed in my opinion that the Address contains ground- 
less & unwarrantable insinuations & intimations respecting 
the conduct of this House. 

Mr. Deane had never offered to this House a narrative in 
writing of his proceedings in France in his character of 
Comercial & Political-Agent, nor hath he, even to this 
Day produced proper Accounts & Vouchers of his expendi- 
ture of Public Money. 

He was notified on the 3¢ inst. by your President, that 
Congress had resolved to take into consideration, as on that 
evening, the state of their foreign affairs; that such branches 
as he had been particularly concerned in, would, in due 
course, become subjects of their deliberation. In a Letter 
of the 4" ‘he thanked Congress for that intimation.’ 

In the same Letter he informed them ‘that he had pre- 
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pared to leave this City, & had made his arrangements ac- 
cordingly, which it would not be in his power to dispense 
with for any time,’ & yet on the 5" he published an Ad- 
dress to the free & virtuous Citizens of America, in which 
he complains, that the Ears of their Representatives had 
been shut against him, & tacitly promises them a course of 
Letters. 

He informs the Public that he had been sacrificed for 
the agrandizment of others. 

He charges one of your Comissioners with such improper 
conduct in his public character as amounts, in my Ideas, to 
high Crimes. 

He avers that the same Comissioner had been suspected by 
their best friends abroad, & those in important Characters 
& stations, although he had given Congress no such infor- 
mation in writing, which he ought to have done, even long 
before he comenced his Voyage from France. He insinu- 
ates that the same Comissioner had been improperly forced 
upon him. 

He sets up a charge against another of your Comissioners 
for a species of peculation & other malversation of conduct, 
which, if true, it was his duty long ago to have exhibited to 
Congress. 

He arraigns the Justice & the Wisdom of Congress. 

He charges & questions the conduct of an honorable 
Member of this House, out of the House, & holds him up to 
the Public in a criminal light, which ought not to have been 
done before he had lodged a complaint in Congress, & had 
failed of their attention.—His publication is a sacrifice of 
the Peace & good Order of these States to personal resent- 
ments; & so far as it regards Congress, it is groundless & 
unwarrantable, wherefore, be the remainder false or true, it 
is, in my humble opinion, a pernicious & unprovoked Libel, 
affrontive to the Majesty of the People. 

I am neither a Volunteer advocate for the private Char- 
acters stricturized in Mr. Deane’s Paper, nor an Enemy to 
Mr. Deane.—In a word, I view the performance in question 
as an Act unbecoming the character of a Public Servant— 
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altogether unnecessary, & tending to excite fears and jeal- 
ousies in the minds of those free & virtuous Citizens of 
America to whom Mr. Deane has address’d himself, & also 
to draw the conduct of Congress into suspicion & contempt 
—and I still hold my opinion that it was the duty of this 
House to take the Address into consideration before they 
admitted the Author to a further hearing. 

Nevertheless Congress were pleased to adhere to a Re- 
solve passed on Saturday subsequently to the open appear- 
ance of that unnecessary & insulting Publication for hearing 
him in writing, contrary to a Resolution of the fifteenth day 
of August last, which was obtained at that time after much 
debate, by the reasonings & Votes of Gentlemen who had 
interested themselves strongly in his favor, & from motives 
assigned which cannot be effaced from the remembrance of 
those Gentlemen who were then present—and time is Now 
given to Mr. Deane for preparing a detail of his transactions, 
which, if I understand any thing of Public business, ought 
to have been completed & ready for presentation before he 
landed on the American Shore. 

I feel my own honor, & much more forcibly the honor of 
the Public deeply wounded by Mr. Deane’s Address,* & I 
am persuaded that it will hold out such encouragement to 
our Enemies to continue their Persecution, as will, in its 
consequences, be more detrimental to our Cause than the 
loss of a Battle-—Mr. Deane has not contented himself with 
the scope of Dunlap’s Newspaper, he has caused his Ad- 
dress to be printed in a thousand Hand Bills—these will af- 
ford a sufficient number for penetrating the remotest part 
of our Union, & enough for the service of our Enemies.* 

I know that what I am about to do will give a transient 
pleasure to our Enemies, knowledge derived from a circum- 
stance which induced me to continue in this Chair after the 
31" day of October last, more strongly induced me than 
that unanimous request of this House, which I was then 
honored with. There are Gentlemen upon this floor who 
are well acquainted with the circumstance alluded to—but 
Gentlemen, their satisfaction will indeed be transitory, for I 
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here again solemnly declare, and they will soon learn it, that I 
am determined to continue a faithful & diligent labourer in 
the Cause of my Country, & at the hazard of Life, fortune & 
domestic happiness, to contribute, by every means in my 
power to the perfect establishment of our Independence. 

I shall have less cause to regret the carrying my intended 
purpose into effect, foreseeing that you may immediately fill 
with advantage, the vacancy which will presently happen. 

I shall hold myself particularly answerable to my constit- 
uents for my present conduct, & in general to all my fellow 
Citizens throughout these States, when properly questioned. 

Finally, Gentlemen, from the considerations above men- 
tioned, as I cannot, consistently with my own honor, nor 
with utility to my country, considering the manner in which 
Bussiness is transacted here, remain any longer in this 
Chair, I now resign it. 
























Henry LAvReEnNs. 


The words from * to the end of that Paragraph * were 
intended, but omitted thro’ accident in his Address to Con- 
gress, delivered from the Chair. 
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RECORDS OF CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
BAPTISMS, 1709-1760. 


BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 
(Continued from Vol. XII. page 365.) 


1760 Dec. 4 Badger Mary d. Rannet and Susannah Sept. 3 1756 
1759 Aug. 23 Bailey James s. James and Rebecea Jan. 16 1749 
Aug. 23 Phebe d. James and Rebecca April 21 1751 
Aug. 23 Jonathan s. James and Rebecca Nov. 20 1755 
Aug. 23 Joseph s. James and Rebecca May 28 1759 
1722 April 1 Baily —— d. William and —— 
1729 Mch. 15 Jamess. James and Ann [Baillie] 2 ms. 3 wks. 
17384 Aug. 2 Mary d. John and Sarah 18 months 
Oct. 6 Elizabeth d. James and Anne 2 weeks 0 days 
Oct. 6 Anne d. James and Anne 2 weeks 1 day 
1739 June 12 Stuarts. James and Anne 4 months 
1757 July 30 Baine John s. George and Mary Dec. 27 1756 
1728 April 26 Baker Elizabeth d. John and Elizabeth 2 weeks 
1734 Jan. 6 Simons. John and Hannah 1 day 
1738 April 80 Alexanders. John and Rebecca 5 weeks 
1740 Nov. 1 Isaacs. John and Rebecca 11 days 
1742 Mch. 28 Isaacs. John and Rebecca 5 weeks 
1748 Jan. 24 Francis s. John and Rebecca Dec 27 1747 
1739 June 19 Ballard Mary w. William 33 years 
June 19 Mary d. William and Mary 2 weeks 
1744 May 27 Banbridge Henry s. James and Mary 7 months 7 days 
1727 May 26 Banbury William s. William and Jane 1 month 
1740 June 22 Banks Michael s. Michael and Sarah 5 weeks 
1781 Feb. 24 Bankson Anne d. Thomas and Hester 6 years 
1748 July 2 Andrews. Andrew and Sarah June 4 1748 
1725 July 26 Banton Rebecca d. Peter and Mary —— 
1726 Aug. 18 Bantost Rebecca d. William and Sarah —— 
1758 Oct. 4 Baraman William s. James and Jemimah June 1 1758 
1757 Dec. 12 Barbut Mary d. Theodore and Sarah Sept. 24 1757 
1751 June 12 Barclay Robert s. Alexander and Anne May 15 1751 
1742 April 26 Bard Samuel s. John and Susannah 26 days 
1744 Mch. 15 Peters. John Vincent and Susannah 6 weeks 
1746 July 18 Mary d. Peter and Mary June 18 1746 
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1750 Jan. 10 William s, Peter and Mary Nov. 25 1749 
1751 Dec. 8 Peters. Peter and Mary Oct. 2 1750 
1756 Mch. 26 Mary d. John and Elizabeth Nov. 28 1755 
1760 July 10 Johns. John and Elizabeth Aug. 11 1759 
1728 Feb. 24 Barger Elizabeth adult 
1760 Feb. 12 Barker Ann d. James and Dorothy Sept. 5 1758 
Feb. 12 William s. James and Dorothy Jan. 9 1760 
Mch. 6 Annd. James and Dorothy Sept. 5 1758 
1739 Feb. 20 Barnet James s, Abraham and Mary 2 weeks 
1740 June 28 +=Mary w. Abraham 26 years 
1741 Dec. 27. Johns. Abraham and Mary 1 month 
1748 Sept. 25 Barret John s. John and Hester 6 months 17 days 
1746 Jan. 11 Bartholomew John s. Andrew and Elizabeth Sept. 29 1745 
1749 May 11 Mary d. Andrew and Elizabeth Sept. — 1747 
Nov. 19 Joseph s. Andrew and Elizabeth Sept. 26 1749 
1740 July 7 Barton Anne d. Robert and Anne 8 months 
1741 May 21 Martha d. Robert and Anne 1 month 2 days 
1748 Mch. 10 Roberts. Robert and Anne 17 weeks 
1745 June 20 Susannah d. Robert and Anne Feb. 15 1743 
1728 Sept. 5 Basnett Elizabeth d. Ralph and Mary 2 weeks 
1750 Nov. 11 Bass Elizabeth d. Nathan and Martha Oct. 27 1750 
1760 April 24 Elizabeth d. Robert and Cecelia Dec. 26 1756 
1782 Feb. 4 Bastick John s. Henry and Elizabeth 2 weeks 4 days 
1783 June 27 Margaret (Mary) d. Henry and Elizabeth 4 months 
1784 Aug. 30 Thomas s. Henry and Elizabeth 3 weeks 
1786 Mch.12 Henrys. Henry and Elizabeth 4 months 2 days 
1758 April 830 Bath James s. George and Margaret March 25 1758 
July 8 Batson Mary d. Thomas and Elizabeth April 7 1753 
1726 Oct. 9 Baxter William s. William and Catherine March 22 
1722 Mch. 27 Bayly Grace d. Thomas and Mary —— 
1733 July 29 Hannah d. James and Anne 1} years 
1748 Jan. 4 Bayne John s. Nathaniell and Mary Sept. 19 1747 
1727 Jan. 2 Baynton John s. Peter and Mary 
1729 May 29 Jeoffrey s. Mr. Peter and Mary 25 days 
1781 Aug. 6 Peters. Peter and Mary 7 days 
1749 April 20 Mary d. John and Elizabeth March 27 1749 
1758 Mch. 6 Elizabeth d. John and Elizabeth Feb. 16 1753 
1754 Dec. 2 Peters. John and Elizabeth Aug. 21 1754 
1758 Jan. 1 Benjamins. John and Elizabeth Nov. 12 1757 
May 138 Johns. John —— Oct. 81 1755 
1759 Jan. 8 Jane d. John and Elizabeth Dee. 2 1758 
1748 Sept. 11 Beath Ann d. Thomas and Elizabeth 5 years 10 months 
1740 Feb. 17 Beatty John s. Joseph and Catherine 2 weeks 
1749 Aug. 18 Elizabeth d. Ezekiel and Frances Aug. 12 1749 
1748 Oct. 80 Bedison Robert s. Robert and Mary March 29 1748 
1736 Feb. 22 Beeks Joseph s, Joseph and Elizabeth 5 days 
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Susannah d. Joseph and Elizabeth 2 weeks 
John s. Joseph and Elizabeth 2 months 


1710 Feb. 5 Beer Mary d. Jonathan and Mary 12 years 


1715 Oct. 8 


Jonathan s. John and Eliza 2 weeks 


1717 June 9 Beere Caleb s. John and Elizabeth 3 weeks 


1782 Jan. 16 


Mary d. John and Elizabeth 3 weeks 4 days 


1744 Jan. 29 Beers Sarah d. Caleb and Hannah 13 days 


July 21 


Samuel natural son of Jonathan 6 months 


1745 Nov. 20 Beeslay Sarah adult 


1754 Dec. 26 


Mary adult 


1745 Dec. 29 Belitho John Harris s, John and Mary June 10 1745 


1748 April 10 
April 10 
1758 April 25 
April 25 
April 25 


William s. John and Mary March 22 1748 
Zachariah s. John and Mary March 22 1748 
Jacob s. John and Mary May 29 1750 

Mary d. John and Mary April 15 1758 
James s. John and Mary April 15 1753 


1721 Dec. 80 Bell Elizabeth d. Richard and Grace 


1723 Mch., 22 
1727 Aug. 25 
1729 Mch. 26 
1731 April 13 

Sept. 11 
1788 April 4 
1787 Aug. 31 


Mary d. John and Mary 

Thomas [Joseph] s. William and Ann 8 weeks 5 days 
William s. William and Ann 6 weeks 3 days 

Richard s. Richard and Grace 8 months 3 weeks 
Hannah d. William and Ann 7 weeks 

Elizabeth d. William and Ann 4 days 

Jane d. George and Anne 4 days 


1742 May 2 Benbridge James s. James and Mary March 21 1742 
1716 Oct. 14 Bendsly Margaret d. James and Mary 6 weeks 
1746 Aprit 1 Benezet Sarah d. Daniel and Elizabeth 


1749 Sept. 10 
1761 Oct. 6 
Nov. 14 
1754 Nov. 17 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 19 
1756 April 20 
1758 July 28 
1760 April 24 


Stephen s. Daniel and Elizabeth June 21 1749 
Anthony s. Daniel and Elizabeth Aug. 21 1751 
Anne d. James and Anne July 5 1751 

Elizabeth d. Daniel and Elizabeth Sept. 29 1754 
Jane d. James and Ann Dec. 9 1752 

James s. James and Ann Sept. 23 1754 

Mary d. Daniel and Elizabeth Dec. 20 1755 
Judah s. Daniel and Elizabeth 

Daniel s. Daniel and Elizabeth Feb. 18 1760 


1740 Dec. 27 Bennet John s. John and Mary 7 weeks 


1747 Feb. 15 


Mary d. William and Sarah Dec. 4 1746 


1716 Nov. 14 Bennett Elizabeth d. Samuel and Hannah 4 days 


1718 Jan. 26 
1720 June 20 
1788 Mch. 12 


Samuel s. Samuel and Hannah born 8th Jan. 
Grace wife John Bennett 25 years 
Elizabeth d. Thomas and Mary 3 months 


1744 Sept. 8 Bennit Elizabeth d. William and Sarah 1 month 
1780 Dec. 27 Bennitt Sarah Ann d. John and Mary 10 days 


1782 Jan. 28 


1789 Mch, 10 Bentham Mary d. William and Mary 1 day 


John s. John and Mary 8 days 
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1740 Jan. 20 Berkley Anthony Henry s. Thomas and Jane 11 weeks 

1744 June 15 Berry Sarah d. John and Elizabeth 1 month 

1748 Oct. 30 Hannah d. Joseph and Elizabeth Sept. 20 1748 

1731 Jan. 24 Berwick Simon s. Richard and Mary 7 days 

1732 Dec. 26 Catherine d. Richard and Margaret 2 days 

1734 Aug. 16 Simons. Richard and Margaret 2 months 

1754 July 29 Besley Sarah (adult) 

1738 Oct. 20 Best Joseph s. Samuel and Margaret 5 weeks 

1756 Sept. 16 Samuel s. Samuel and Margaret Dec. 25 1744 
Sept. 16 James s, Samuel and Margaret May 1 1747 
Sept. 16 Margaret d. Samuel and Margaret April 19 1749 

1757 Dec. 21 Elinor (adult) 

1746 July 23 Betty Hannah d. Joseph and Christian June 10 1748 
July 23 Joseph s. Joseph and Christian Sept. 29 1745 

1748 April10 James s. Edward and Hester June 8 1747 

1747 July 12 Bevan John s. Evan and Mary July 7, 1746 

1746 Aug. 19 Bevin Margret d. George and Mary March 9 1745 

1749 Feb. 20 William s. David and Ann Jan. 24 1749 

1745 July 21 Biddison William s. Robert and Catherine Nov. 9 1744 

1721 Aug. 17 Biddle Michael s. William and Ann 

1723 Mch. 15 William s, William and Ann 

1726 Aug. 10 William s. William and Ann July 17 


1729 May 28 William s. William and Ann 1 yr. 8 mo, 28 days 
1782 Aug. 28 Jamess. William and Mary 18 months 
1732 Aug. 28 Nicolas s. William and Mary 5 weeks 
1755 May 29 Marks. James and Joanna May 8 1755 
1758 Oct. 28 Joseph s, James and Frances Oct. 28 1757 
Oct. 23 William s. James and Frances Oct. 23 1758 
Oct. 23 Edward s. James and Frances Oct. 23 1758 
1749 Mch. 26 Biggar William s. Richard and Susannah Aug. 1 1748 
1756 Aug. 28 Sarah d. Richard and Susannah Aug. 2 1756 
1729 Aug. 24 Bingham Thomas s. James and Ann 1 month 


1741 Aug. 19 Ann d, John and Mary 7 weeks 
1748 April 27 Jamess. William and Mary March 28 1748 
1752 April 22 William s, William and Mary March 8 1752 
1754 May 26 Hannah d. William and Mary March 26 1754 
1756 Feb. 3 Annd. William and Mary Jan. 2 1756 
1732 Jan. 18 Birch David s. David and Susannah 2 weeks 
1720 July 4 Bird Mary d. Joseph and Martha 3 years 
17386 Dec. 1 Edward Valentine s. Jeremiah and Sarah 7 weeks 
1740 Sept. 30 Jeremiah s. Jeremiah and Sarah 2 years 
1741 Nov. 12 Jane d. Jeremiah and Sarah 4 days 
1788 Jan. 21 Bishop Robert s. Robert 3 months 
April 1 Black Robert s. James and Elizabeth 3 weeks 
1741 Mch. 28 George s. James and Elizabeth 3 months 
1745 Oct. 14 Blackledge Hester d. Benjamin and Sarah Aug. 28 1744 
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1736 Aug. 30 Blacklock Robert s. Robert and Elizabeth 1 year 


1722 Feb. 9 Blackston William s. Thomas and Ann 1 year 10 months 


1722 Feb. 9 Mary d. Thomas and Ann Feb. 4 
1727 Aug. 25 Thomas s. Thomas and Ann 1 year 
1733 Jan. 17 Jamess. Thomas and Ann 3 weeks 
1731 Jan. 4 Blackstone Cornelius s. Thomas and Ann 1 month 
1747 Mch. 1 Blaine Samuel s, Samuel and Mary Jan. 5 1747 
1752 April 5 Blake John s. Roger and Rebecca April 8 1752 
1755 June 15 Mary d. Roger and Rebecca May 22 1755 
1720 Aug. 7 Blakely Charles s. Charles and Mary 
1722 May 18 Blakey Thomas s. Charles and Ann 
1729 Sept. 18 Mary d. Charles and Mary 8 months 15 days 
1745 Feb. 10 Blamey John s, Samuel and Mary 1 month 
1729 Jan. 28 Blaston John s. Thomas and Ann 4 months 
1741 May 29 Bliss John s. George and Ann Bliss 1 year 4 months 
1736 Feb. 8 Boardman George s. George and Mary 2 months 
1755 April 20 Bolitho Christian d. John and Mary Feb. 1 1755 
April 20 Sarah d. John and Mary Feb. 1 1755 
1760 June 2 Samuels. John and Mary Nov. 18 1759 
1730 Dec. 27 Bollard Sarah d. William and Mary 2 years 
Dec. 27 Rebecca d. William and Mary 7 months 
1722 Jan. 22 Bolton Robert s. Robert and Ann Jan, 9 
1724 May 8 Mary d. Robert and Ann 
1726 Mch. 28 Johns. Robert and Ann March 20 
July 5 Johns. Robert and Ann April 20 
1727 June 22 Josephs. Robert and Ann 2 days 
June 22 Hannah d. Robert and Ann 2 days 
1728 Sept. 2 Josephs. Robert and Ann 8 days 
1725 July 16 Bond William s. John and Sarah 
1727 Jan. 11 Elizabeth d. Thomas and Sarah 5 weeks 
1729 Jan. 17. Johns. Samuel and Deborah 3 months 
May 28 nnd. Thomas and Sarah 5 months 5 days 
1734 Mch.17 Deborah d. Thomas and Sarah 3 weeks 


(To be continued.) 


Vou. x11I1.—16 
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OFFICERS OF THE STATE SOCIETY OF CINCIN- 
NATI OF GEORGIA, 1790. 


[From the original manuscript in the possession of Col. John P. 
Nicholson, Philadelphia. } 


At an Anniversary meeting of the Society of Cincinnati 
in the State of Georgia, at Browns Coffee house in the City 
of Savannah, the 5th of July (the 4th being Sunday) 1790. 
The following officers were duly elected for the ensuing 
year, viz: 

Major General Anthony Wayne, President. 

Lieut. Colonel John McIntosh, Vice-President. 

Major John Berrien, Secretary. 

Colonel Richard Wylly, Treasurer, 

Doctor Sharpe, Assistant Secretary, 

Lieutenant Edward Lloyd, Assistant Treasurer. 
Extract, from the Minutes, 

JouN Berrien, Sec’y. 


(Circular) 
Sir: 

Agreeably to a rule of our Society, I have the honor to 
transmit you, a List of its Officers in the State Society of 
Georgia for the current year. I have the honor to be 
respectfully Sir, 

Your most obed’t Serv‘. 
Joun Berrien, Sec’y. 
SAVANNAH, July 25th, 1790. 


THE HONORABLE 
Mason GENERAL Knox, 
Secretary General 
via Philadelphia, of the Society of Cincinnati, 
New York. 
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LETTERS OF WASHINGTON AND PATRICK HENRY RELATING TO 
THEIR APPOINTMENT AS DELEGATES TO THE CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF 1787.—The originals of the Washington letters are in the 
collection of Ferdinand J. Dreer; the Patrick Henry letter, in collection 
of Charles Roberts, of Philadelphia. 


Mount VERNON, Dec’. 21st 1786. 


Sir. 

I had not the honor of receiving your Excellency’s favor of the 6th, 
with its enclosures, till last night. 

Sensible as I am of the honor conferred on me by the General Assem- 
bly in ey, | me one of the Delegates to a convention proposed to 
be held in the City of Philadelphia in May next, for the purpose of re- 
vising the Federal Constitution; and desirous as I am on all occasions, 
of testifying a ready obedience to the calls of my Country—yet, Sir, there 
exists at this moment, circumstances, which I am persuaded will render 
my acceptance incompatible with other measures which I had previously 
ollepted and from which, seeing little prospect of disengaging myself, 
it would be disingenuous not to express a wish that some other character, 
on whom greater reliance can be had, may be substituted in my place ;— 
the probability of my non-attendance being too great to continue my 
a. 

s no mind can be more deeply impressed than mine is with the awful 
situation of our affairs resulting in a great measure from the want of 
efficient powers in the federal head, and due respect to its Ordinances— 
80, consequently those who do engage in the important business of re- 
moving these defects, will carry with them every good wish of mine 
which the best dispositions toward the attainment can bestow. 

I have the hon’ to be with very gr* respect, 

Your Excell’* most Obed. H™* Serv* 
G. WasHINGTON. 

His Excell? Epm* RANDOLPH. 


Mount VERNON 28th Mar. 1787. 
DEAR Sir. 

Your favor of the 11th did not come to my hand till the 24**; and 
since then, till now, I have been too much indisposed to acknowledge 
the receipt of it. To what cause to ascribe the detention of the letter I 
know not, as I never omit sending once, and oftener twice a week to the 
Post-Office in Alexandria. 

It was the decided intention of the letter I had the honor of writin 
to your Excellency the 21" of December last, to inform you, that it woul 
not be convenient for me to attend the Convention proposed to be holden 
in Philadelphia in May next; and I had entertained hopes that another 
had been, or soon would be, appointed in my place, that much as it is 
not only inconvenient for me to leave home, but because there will be, 
I apprehend, too much cause to charge my conduct with inconsistency, in 
again appearing on a public theatre a public declaration to the 
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contrary; and because it will I fear, have a tendency to sweep me back 
into the tide of public affairs, when retirement and ease is so essentially 
necessary for, and is so much desired by me. 

However, as my friends, with a degree of solicitude which is unusual, 
seem to wish my attendance on this occasion, I have come to a resolution 
to go if my health will permit, provided, from the lapse of time between 
the date of your Excellency’s letter and this reply, the Executive may 
not—the reverse of which be highly pleasing to me—have turned its 
thoughts to some other character—for independently of all other consid- 
erations, I have, of late, been so much afflicted with a rheumatic com- 
plaint in my shoulder that at times I am hardly able to raise my hand 
to my head, or turn myself in bed. This, consequently, might prevent 
my attendance, and eventually a representation of the State; which w4 
afflict me more sensibly than the disorder which occasioned it. 

If after the expression of these sentiments, the Executive should con- 
sider me as one of the Delegates, I would thank your Excellency for the 
earliest advice of it; because if I am able, and should go to Philadel- 
phia I shall have some previous arrangements to make, and would set 
of for that place the first or second day of May, that I may be there in 
time to account, personally, for my conduct to the General Meeting of 
the Cincinnati which is to convene on the first Monday of that month. 
My feelings would be much hurt if that body should otherwise, ascribe 
my attendance on the one and not on the other occasion, to a disrespect- 
ful inattention to the Society ; when the fact is, that I shall ever retain 
the most lively and affectionate regard for the members of which it is 
composed, on acc' of their attachment to, and uniform support of me, upon 
many trying occasions; as much as on acc' of their public virtues, patri- 
otism, and sufferings. 

I hope your Excellency will be found among the attending delegates— 
I should be glad to be informed who the others are—and cannot conclude 
without once more, and in emphatical terms, praying that if there is not 
a decided representation in prospect, without me, that another, for the 
reason I have assigned, may be chosen in my room without ceremon 
and without delay; for it would be unfortunate indeed if the State whic 
was the mover of this Convention, should be unrepresented in it. With 
great respect I have the honor to be 

Y* Excell’ Most Obed‘ 
G° WASHINGTON 

His Excell? EpmM* RANDOLPH. 

P PRINCE EDWARD feby 13% 1787. 
IR. 

Your Excellency’s Favor accompaney’s the Resolution & Act of the 
Assembly for appointing Commissioners from this State to meet with 
others from the United States at Philadelphia in May next for the 

urposes therein mentioned did not reach me ’til very long after its 

ate, or I should have acknowledged it sooner. And it is with much 
Concern that I feel myself constrained to decline acting under this A 
pointment, so honourable to me from the Objects of it as well as the 
Characters with whom I am joined. 

I have judged it my Duty to signify this to your Excellency by the first 
opportunity, in order, as much as possible to prevent the Loss of Time 
in making another appointment. 

With the highest d I am Sir 
Your Excellencys most obedient and very humble servant 
P. HENRY. 
His Excy the Governor. 








TT en 
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INAUGURATION OF WASHINGTON AS PRESIDENT, 1789.—The diary 
of the Moravian congregation in New York contains the following 
record concerning the inauguration of Washington as first President of 
the United States, in 1789: 

April 20. Doctor Livingston, the Low Dutch minister called here to 
acquaint Bro. Birkby [Moravian pastor], that it was the intention of all 
denominations to meet in their churches or places of worship on the 
day when the President moves from his house to Federal Hall to take 
the oath and to be inaugurated into his office; that in every place of 
worship there be a prayer in a solemn manner offered up to the Lord in 
behalf of this Nation and also of the President and Vice-President at 9 
o’clock in the morning. In the afternoon at 4 o’clock, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, his Excellency'John Adams arrived here, and it occasioned a great 
to do in the city, but as it rained heavily, the extravagant proceedings 
were much alloy’d. 

April 23. In the afternoon at 3 o’clock his Excellency Geo. Washing- 
ton, president of the United States arrived here a numerous concourse 
of People assembled at the Dock to see the head of the United States 
of America come on shore. At night the whole city was illuminated, 
and we were obliged to do the same to our house, else we should have 
had our windows broke. 

April 30. This being the day when his Excellency George Washington 
was to be installed and to take the oath, we had at 9 o’clock a meeting 
in our church, and which was also in other churches, when a prayer was 

ut up in behalf of the new government, and of the president of the 
nited States. At12o0’clock the President was conducted to the Federal 
house where the ceremony was performed, and from thence to St. Paul’s 
church where the service was performed. Great concourse of people 
was assembled together on the occasion. And at night there was what 
yd call the most brilliant Fire works played off, that ever was in 
merica. 


ADDRESS OF THE YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ETC., TO PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 1789.—We are indebted to Dr. James 
J. Levick for a copy of the address of the Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
of Philadelphia, ete., to President Washington, and his reply. 


To the PRESIDENT of the UNITED STATEs. 


THE ADDRESS of the Religious Society called Quakers, from their Yearly 
Meeting for Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, Delaware, and the western parts of 
Virginia and Maryland, 


EING met in this our Annual Assembly for the well-ordering the 
affairs of our Religious Society, and the promotion of universal 
a our minds have been drawn to consider that the Almighty, 
who ruleth in Heaven and in the kingdoms of men, having permitted a 
on revolution to take place in the government of this country, we are 
ervently concerned that the rulers of the peor may be favoured with 
the counsel of God, the only sure means of enabling them to fulfil the 
important trust committed to their charge, and in an especial manner 
that Divine wisdom and grace vouchsafed from above, may qualify thee 
to fill up the duties of the exalted station, to which thou art appointed. 
Weare sensible thou hast obtained great place in the esteem and affec- 
tions of people of all denominations, over whom thou presideth; and 
many eminent talents being committed to thy trust, we much desire they 
may be fully devoted to the Lord’s honour and service, that thus thou 
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mayest be an happy instrument in his hand, for the suppression of vice, 
infidelity and irreligion, and every species of oppression on the persons 
and consciences of men, so that righteousness and peace, which truly 
exalt a nation, may prevail throughout the land, as the only solid foun- 
dation that can be laid for the prosperity and happiness of this or any 
country. 

The ! free toleration which the citizens of these States enjoy in the 
public worship of the re, agreeable to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, we esteem among the choicest of blessings; and as we desire to 
be filled with fervent charity for those who differ from us in faith and 
practice, believing that ae assembly of saints is composed of the 
sincere and upright hearted of all nations, kingdoms and people; so we 
trust we may justly claim it from others,—and in a full persuasion 
that the Divine principle we profess, leads into harmony and concord, 
we can take no part in carrying on war on any occasion, or under 
any power, but are bound in conscience to lead quiet and peaceable 
lives in godliness and honestly amongst men, contributing freely 
our proportion to the indigences of the poor, and to the necessary 
support of civil government, acknowledging those “ who rule well to be 
worthy of double honour,” and if any professing with us, are, or have 
been, of a contrary disposition and conduct, we own them not therein; 
having never been chargeable from our first establishment as a Religious 
Society, with fomenting or countenancing tumults or conspiracies or dis- 
respect to those who are placed in authority over us. 

We wish not improperly to intrude on thy time or patience, nor is it 
our practice to offer adulation to any; but as we area people whose 
principles and conduct have been misrepresented and traduced, we take 
the liberty to assure thee, that we feel our hearts affectionately drawn to- 
wards thee, and those in authority over us, with prayers that thy Presi- 
dency may, under the blessing of Heaven, be happy to thyself and to 
the people; that through the encrease of morality and true religion, 
Divine Providence may condescend to look down upon our land with a 
propitious eye, and bless the inhabitants with a continuance of peace, the 
dew of Heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and enable us gratefully to 
acknowledge his manifold mercies.—And it is our earnest concern, that 
he may be pleased to grant thee every necessary qualification to fill th 
weighty and important station to his glory; and that finally, when all 
terrestial honours shall fail and pass away, thou and thy respectable con- 
sort may be found worthy to receive a crown of unfading righteousness 
in the mansions of peace and joy for ever. 

Signed in and on behalf of our said meeting held in Philadelphia, b 

adjournments, from the 28th of the 9th mo. to the 3d day of the toh 
mo. inclusive, 1789. 
NicHOLAs WALN, Clerk of the meeting this year. 





THE ANSWER of the President of the United States to the Address of the 
Religious Society called Quakers, from their Yearly ee Pennsy/l- 
= New-Jersey, Delaware, and the western parts of Maryland and 

irginia. 


GENTLEMEN, 
] RECEIVE with pleasure your affectionate address, and thank you for 
the friendly sentiments and good wishes which you express for the 
success of my administration, and for my personal happiness. 
We have reason to rejoice in the prospect that the present national 
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government, which, by the favor of Divine Providence, was formed by 
the common counsels, and peaceably established with the common con- 
sent of the people, will prove a blessing to every denomination of them; 
—to render it such, my best endeavours shall not be wanting. 

Government being among other purposes instituted to protect the per- 
sons and consciences of men from oppression,—it certainly is the duty 
of rulers, not only to abstain from it themselves, but according to their 
stations to prevent-it in others. 

The liberty enjoyed by the people of these States, of worshipping Al- 
mighty God agreeable to their consciences, is not only among the choicest 
of their blessings, but also of their rights—While men perform their 
social duties faithfully, they do all that Society or the State can with 
propriety demand or expect, and remain responsible only to their Maker 
for the religion or mode of faith, which they may prefer or profess. 

Your principles and conduct are well known to me; and it is doing 
the people called Quakers no more than justice to say, that (except their 
declining to share with others the burthen of the common defence) there 
is no denomination among us who are more exemplary and useful 
citizens. 

I assure you very explieitly that in my opinion the conscientious 
scruples of all men should be treated with great delicacy and tender- 
ness; and it is my wish and desire, that tho Tous may always be as ex- 
poms accommodated to them, as a due regard to the protection and 
essential interests of the nation may justify and permit. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 





Printed by DANIEL HuMPHREYS, Front-street, near the Drawbridge, 
Philadelphia. 


LETTER OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TO PROFESSOR KINNERSLEY.— 
Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., sends us a copy of the following interesting 
letter of Doctor Franklin to his friend and scientific co-laborer Prof. 
Ebenezer Kinnersley. The original is in the possession of Mrs. Edward 
H. Huntsman, Langhorne, Penna., who is a collateral relative of the 
distinguished electrician : 


Lonpon, July 28, 1759. 
DEAR Sir, 

I received your favour of Sept. 9 and should have answer’d it sooner, 
but delay’d in ser of procuring for you some Book that describes 
and explains the Uses of the Instruments you are at a loss about. I have 
not yet got such a Book but shall make further Enquiry. Does not 
Desaguliers in his Course explain them? You do not mention the Rea- 
sons of your being tired of your Situation in the Academy. And if you 
had, it would perhaps be out of my Power at this Distance to remedy 
se { Inconveniences you suffer or even if I was present. For before I 
left Philadelphia, a to be done in the Academy was privately 
preconcerted in a Cabal without my Knowledge or Participation and 
accordingly carried into Execution. The Schemes of Public Parties 
made it seem requisite to lessen my Influence whereever it could be les- 
sened. The Trustees had reap’d the full Advantage of my Head, Hands, 
Heart and Purse, in getting through the first Difficulties of the Design, 
and when they —— they could do without me, they laid me aside. I 
wish Success to the Schools nevertheless and am sorry to hear that the 
= Number of Scholars does not at present exceed an hundred & 
orty. 
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I once thought of advising you to make Trial of your Lectures here, 
and perhaps in the more early Times of Electricity it might have an- 
swer’d; but now I much doubt it, so great is the general Negligence of 
every thing in the Way of Science that has not Novelty to recommend 
it. Courses of Experimental Philosophy, formerly so much in Vogue, 
are now disregarded ; so that Mr. Demainbray, who is reputed an excel- 
lent Lecturer, and has an Apparatus that cost nearly £2000, the finest 
perhaps in the World, can hardly make up an audience in this great 
City to attend one Course in a Winter. 

wonder your roughening the Glass Globe did not succeed. I have 
seen Mr. Canton frequently perform his Experiments with the smooth & 
rough Tubes, and they answered perfectly as he describes them in the 
Transactions. Perhaps you did not use the same Rubbers. 
There are some few new Experiments here in Electricity which at 
resent I can only just hint to you. Mr. Symmer has found that a new 
Diack Silk Stocking worn 8 or 10 Minutes on a new white one, then both 
drawn off eos they have, while together, no great Signs of Elec- 
tricity; i.e, they do not much attract the small Cork Balls of Mr. Can- 
ton’s Box; but being drawn one out of the other, they puff out to the 
full Shape of the Leg, affect the Cork Balls at the Distance of 6 Feet 
and attract one another at the Distance of 18 inches and will cling to- 
gether; & either of them against a smooth Wall or a Looking Glass, 
will stick to itsome time. Upon Trial, the black Stocking appears to be 
electris’d negatively, the white one positively. He charges Vials with 
them as we us’‘d to do with a Tube. r. Delavall has found that several 
Bodies which conduct when cold, or hot to a certain Degree, will not 
conduct when in a middle State. Portland Freestone, for Instance, when 
cold, conducts; heated to a certain degree will not conduct; heated more 
it conducts again; and as it cools, passes thro’ that Degree in which it 
will not conduct till it becomes cooler. 

This with what you mention of your Cedar Cylinder, makes me think, 
that possibly a thin Cedar Board, or Board of other Wood, thoroughly 
dried and heated, might if coated and electrified, yield a Shock as glass 
Planes do. As yet I have not try’d it. 

But the greatest Discovery in this Way is the Virtue of the Zourmalin 
Stone, brought from Cey/on in the Indies which being heated in boiling 
Water, becomes strongly electrical, one side positive, the other negative, 
without the least Rubbing. They are very rare but I have two of them 
& long to show you the Experiments. 

Billy joins with me in Compliments to you & to good Mrs, Kinnersley 
‘ your promising Children. I am with much Esteem and Affection Dear 

ir, 
Your most obedient Servant. 
B. FRANKLIN. 

Mr. KINNERSLEY. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF SAMUEL POWELL AND ABIGAIL WIL- 
cox,—Whereas, Samuel Powell of Philadelphia Carpenter, and Abigail 
Wilcox Daughter of Barnabas and Sarah Wilcox deceased of the same 
place; Haveing declared their Intentions of taking Each other in Mar- 
riage fore several Public Meetings of the People of God called Quakers 
in Philadelphia aforesaid, according to the good Order used among them, 


said apenas g therein, after a Deliberate consideration thereof, [with 


Regarde unto the Righteous Laws of God,] and Example of his people 
Recorded in the Scriptures of truth in that Case Were approved of by 
the said Meetings, They appearing clear of all others, And haveing the 
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Consent of Partyes and Relations concerned; Now These are to Certifie 
All whom it may Concerne, that for the full accomplishing of their said 
Intentions, this Nineteenth Day of the Twelvth Month called February, 
In the Year, according to the English account, one Thousand Seaven 
hundred, They the said Samuel Powell and Abigail Wilcox, appeared 
in a Public Assembly of the aforesaid People, and others Mett together, 
for that End and Purpose in their Public Meeting Place in Philadelphia 
aforesaid, and in a Solemne Manner, he the said Samuel Powell, takeing 
the said Abigail Wilcox by the hand Did openly Declare as Followeth : 

Friends in the fear of the Lord, & before this Assembly, I take this 
my friend Abigail Wilcox to be my wife Promissing to be to her a faith- 
ful & Loveing husband, untill it shall please the Lord by Death to Sep- 
arate us ;—— 

And then and there in the said assembly, the said Abigail Wilcox did 
in Like Manner Declare as Followeth; Friends in the fear of God, & 
before this re ner, take my friend Samuel Powell to be my husband 
——s to be to him a faithful & Loveing wife, till God by Death shal 

perate us; 

And the said Samuel Powell and Abigail Wilcox, as a further Con- 
firmation thereof, did then and there to these Presents Sett their hands; 
and we whose Names are hereunto Subscribed, being Present among 
others, at the Solemnizing of their said Marriage and Subscription, in 
manner aforesaid, as Wittnesses hereunto, have also to these Presents 
Subscribed our Names, The Day and Year above Written. 

Sam PowELL 
ABIGAIL WILLCOX 


Wm Penn James Keile Margret Cooke 
Tho Story Philip England Rudth Duckitt 
Jonat* Dickinson Ricd Peters Elizabeth Fox 
Thomas Willis Walter Long Mary Williss 
John Lea Sarah Dymock Margrett Peters 
Nicholas Wallin Jane Breintnall Margrett Jones 
Griffith Owen Nathaniel Edgecomb Hannah Carpenter 
Edw‘ Penington Samuel Bradshaw Ann Webb 
Joseph Shippen William Woodmansea Elizabeth Maccomb 
Griffith Jones Thomas Griffith Mary Moultby 
W” Southebe Nicho. Fairlamb Joseph Willcox 
George Claypoole Joseph Paull Esther ffreeland 
John Guest Phill: Taylor Rachell Willcox 
John Hurford Ann Willcox 
Edw* Fowes Jh°. Psons (Sic) 
Arthur Starr Ann Parsons 
Joseph Paull John Roades 
William Fishbourn Edwd: Shippen 
Joan ffowes Joseph Jones 
John Goodsonn Hannah Penn Rebecca Willcox 
John Kins Rebekah Shippen Rebecah Budd 
Ralph Jackson Sarah Clements Marg‘. Mecomb 
Philip James Ann Dilworth Sarah Goodsonn 
~ W™ Hudson Joan Jones 


DomInE RUDOLPHUS VARICK IN PHILADELPHIA, 1690.—Domine 
Rudolphus Varick, settled minister of the Dutch Reformed Church on 
Long Island, and occasionally supplying New Amstel (now New Castle), 
Delaware, found it convenient, if not absolutely necessary, to visit his 
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flock in Delaware during the Leisler troubles in New York. Writing 
< this journey to his ecclesiastical superiors, the Classis of Amsterdam, 
e says,— 

“ Before closing, I shall add something in regard to my journey or 
rather my flight to the South river on the 7“ of June 1690: I found in the 
whole of Pennsylvania only one Protestant Lutheran pastor, an old blind 
man: in passing I came to a Swede, called Captain Israel, who received 
me well, and hearing that I was a preacher, he said, they would make a 
contract with me to be their pastor, as their own had died the year before. 
I said, ‘ But you are Lutherans’ and he replied ‘ Yes, there is some differ- 
ence about the communion, but we shall not trouble ourselves about 
that.’ Then I told him I had not come for such a purpose. I came to 
a German village near Philadelphia, where among others I heard Jacob 
Telner, a German Quaker, preaching; later I lodged at his house in 
Philadelphia. This village consists of 44 families, 28 of whom are 
Quakers, the other 16 of the Reformed Church, among whom I spoke to 
those, who had been received as members by the ——, the Lutherans, the 
Mennists and the Papists, who are very much opposed to Quakerism and 
therefore lovingly meet every Sunday, when a Mennist, Dirck Keyser 
from Amsterdam, reads a sermon from a book by Jobst Harmensen. I 
was also en passant at Sluyter’s, alias Vosman’s in New Bohemia. The 
received me civilly and were about 16 in number at their cloister, attend- 
ing to agriculture. 

“Coming at last to New Castle, I preached there on three Sundays 
and administered the communion; I had there a little church, full of 
people, Dutch, Swedes and Fins.” 

Domine Varick is an example that clergymen of other denominations 
than the Roman Catholic, who were made martyrs by the Indians, had 
also to suffer in colonial days. After his return from Delaware, he says, 
in the same letter, describing the treatment by the Leisler party, “I 
have been in prison for about five months, but not like my fellow-prison- 
ers, with nailed-up windows or underground or with irons on the legs, 
but in a lighter chamber with a captured French Captain, from whom I 
thankfully learned French: I had done nothing else than to warn my 
nearest neighbor, an Elder, who is still under sentence of death, that he 
should desist from acting so cruelly against all decent people; ten 
months later I was imprisoned and declared guilty of high treason . . .; 
my greatest fear was, of being murdered while in prison, as I was told to 
my face, whenever a shot was fired in the fort, that all the prisoners would 
be cut down on the spot. My wife had to fly with everything, because 
she was constantly threatened with <a (Amsterdam Correspond- 
ence of the Duteh Reformed Church.) B. FERNOW. 


WILLIAM PENN’s TANKARD, A GIFT FROM JAMES CLAYPOOLE’S 
Famity ?—In a Loan Collection at the Academy of Fine Arts in 1876 
a handsome tankard was exhibited by Mrs. Merideth, stated to have be- 


longed to William Penn, having =o engraved on the handle, and these 


arms emblazoned on the side, which, though somewhat similar to that of 
Penn, are those of Claypoole, impaling unknown. They areas follows: A 
chevron between three torteaux impaling three fusils in fess, over all a 
bend. Crest on the first a fleur-de-lis. On the second a Pegasus issuin 

out of a ducal crown. This was the blazon taken by me in 1876, whieh 
is, however, sufficient for identification. See the following notes made re- 
cently. I believe I am correct in stating this to be an unusual instance 
of the use of two crests at an early date in English heraldry, for as Clay- 
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poole died in the year 1687, and it is emg the engraving was made 
some years before, this example is above two centuries old, while the 
usage of two crests in this manner is supposed to be a very recent 
fashion. 

In the tenth volume of the PENNA. MAGAZINE, PP. 854, 355, will be 
found an interesting letter entitled “ A true copy of a letter from Ben- 
jamin Claypoole of the city of London, to George Claypoole of the city 
of Philadelphia, Merchant, in Market Street, in the year 1706-7.” This 
most valuable record of the genealogy of the Claypoole family was written 
by the youngest brother of James C ee. the ancestor of the Philadel- 
phia line. It gave me a clue to the unknown arms impaling Claypoole on 
the Penn tankard, as “ Benj. Claypool” says, “My father married Mary 
Angell. Her father was Fishmonger to King Charles the First.” 
“ Benj. Claypool” also mentions “Our predecessors coat of Arms,—the 
creast a fleur deluce.’’? In Edmondson’s Heraldry, Vol. II., London, 1780, 
the arms of several families of Angell are given. The following comes 
nearest to that impaled on the tankard, “ Angell [London, who came 
from Pekirk, in Lancashire] Or, three fusils in fesse az. over all a baston 
gu.—Crest out of a ducal crown or, a demi-pegasus ar. crined gu.” Arms 
of Claypoole, as given by Edmondson, are “ Clepole [Northborough, in 
Northamptonshire] Or; a Chevron Azure between three hurts—Crest a 
fleur-de-lis enfiled with a ducal coronet or.” 

James Claypoole, who died in 1687, left an interesting will and inventory 
containing many details of plate worthy of being published entire, es- 
pecially as so many Philadelphia families claim descent from and alli- 
ance with his family. His personal friendship and intimacy with Wil- 
liam Penn are well known. Among other things he leaves to his wife 
“In Silver my Largest and Least Tankard, m t and biggest por- 
——_ and six spoons.” . . . “To Mary my Eldest Daughter”. . . ‘ My 
Old Silver Tankard which was my mother’s and two Silver Spoons.” 
There is mention of other bequests of plate which, having no connection 
with the tankard, Iomit. Helena, wife of James Claypoole, died short} 
after her husband. His will was dated 5th 12mo., 1686, and proved 12t: 
8th mo., 1687. The “ Appraisement of the Goods of James Elay le & 
Helena his Wife both of Philadelphia Deceased taken about the Middle 
of the Seventh Month 1688 by Humphrey Murray & Thomas Hooten,” 
ow two tankards of which the weight and valuation are given-as 

ollows : 


x a @ 
59 oz. 1 “wt. ery Silver Tankard [value] 18—9— } 
174 oz. 1 “wt. least Tankard 5—9—44 


In view of the intimacy of the Claypoole family with Penn and the 
particular mention of him in the will in these words, “‘ And I doe Intreate 
and desire my Dear ffriends William Penn our Governor and Thomas 
a vy of the Broad Seal to be overseers of this my Last Will and 
to Counsell and Assist my Dear Wife and Children in all their Con- 
cernes,” I am of the opinion that this is the “ great Silver Tankard” left 
by James Claypoole to his wife Helena, which was most likely given to 
Penn as a present for his services to the estate. It can be easily proved 
if the weight should be nearly “59 oz. 1 “wt,” allowing for a slight loss 
in its two centuries of existence. 

WILLIAM JoHN Ports. 


RATES OF BOARDING IN PHILADELPHIA, 1779-1780.—F rom the diary 
of the Hon. William Ellery, who left Cranston November 10, 1779, to 
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attend Congress, in Philadelphia, where he arrived nineteen days later, 
we extract rates of board a wages of servants at that period. 

“My journey though long was tolerable. If I had not taken cold on 
the road, it would have been more than tolerable—it would have been 
comfortable. I went to board with Mrs. Miller on Arch, between Fourth 
and Fifth Streets, 3 December, at $300. per week for myself and servant. 
Paid her 18 Jan. 1780, $1850. At the expiration of seven weeks the 
board was raised. On 16 Feb. I paid Mrs. Miller $370. and she informed 
me that she must have $300. per week. April 2d paid Mrs. Miller $1560. 
April 15th $760. 

“Went to board with the Rev. W. Marshall 23 April 1780. 


Paid Mr. Marshall, May 10th $560 
a 410 

June 6 408 

June 16 425 

June 80 420 


$2223 


“Sold my sorrel mare to Mr. Mitchell D. Q. M. G. for $300., for which 
I received his certificate. 

“Thomas Fisher entered my service as a Waiter Oct 28, 1779 paid him 
April 10th, in all $500.” 


AMERICAN FoLK-LorE Socitery.—The Council of this Society has 
decided that the annual meeting shall be held in this city during the 
ensuing autumn. The Journal, which is issued quarterly, is designed 
for the collection and publication of the folk-lore and mythology of the 
American continent, and numbers among its contributors Tostener 
Horatio Hale, Dr. D. G. Brinton, C. Godfrey Leland, Rev. W. M. Beau- 
champ, Alice C. Fletcher, and other well-known writers. It is desired 
to increase the Society to a strength commensurate with the width of 
the field which it is called on to occupy, and we are pleased to recognize 
among its members well-known names of this city and State. The 
membership fee is three dollars per annum, entitling members to a cop 
of the Journal. The address of the Secretary, William Wells Newell, is 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Queries. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA GRADUATES AND MATRICULATES.— 
Information is wanted concerning the following graduates and matricu- 
lates of the College Department, and honorary graduates of the Uni- 
versity. The most important facts wanted of these men are: full name; 
father’s name with mother’s maiden name; date and place of birth an 
of death; if married, the maiden name of wife and name of her father; 
any honorary degrees received; occupations; any public offices held; 
any publications or original researches made ; if ever in military or naval 


service, 
Cuiass 1813.—Rev. John R. Goodman, Coulter Goodwin, James B. 
Steele, Hon. John Nebit Steele, George W. Warder, Dr. Samuel J. 
Withy (where did he get his medical degree?). 
Crass 1815.—George Buchanan, James S. Davidson, John J. Richards. 
Cxass 1816.—William N. Anderson, Samuel N. Davis, Isaac Willis. 
Cuass 1817.—Rev. Washington Harris, William B. Lardner, Alex- 
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ander Magnus eames, Jacob L. Sharpe, Charles A. Walker, of Mary- 
land, William C. Walker. 

Cuass 1818.—Dr. James M. —~ oo 

Cuass 1819.—William Underhill Purnell, of Maryland, John Selby 
Purnell, of Maryland, Thomas B. Turner, of Virginia, Garrett van 
Gelder, Henry Franklin, of Maryland, Dr. John R. Knox (where did 
he receive his medical degree?). 

Cass 1820.—Dr. John F. D. Heineken, John Norcom, of North Caro- 
lina, Dr. Samuel Jones, Alexander Neil. 

. a 1821.—George W. Heyberger, Dr. Rowland B. Heylin, John H. 
cheetz. 

Cuass 1822.—Ferdinand Farmer Carrell, John Chamberlain, William 
Frazier, William R. Price, of Maryland, Dr. Charles E. Smith (where 
did he get his medical degree?), Robert J. Thompson, of Kentucky. 

Cxass 1823.—John M. Marshall, William Morton, George Sharpe. 

Cuiass 1824.—Henry Helmuth Krebs, Rev. Thos. Bartow Sargent, 


D.D. 

Cuass 1825.—David C. Harker, of New Jersey, Rev. Wm. H. Rees, 
D.D., Levis P. Thompson. 

Cuass 1826.—Rev. Joseph M. Abbott, Jr., Thomas McKinley. 


Honorary GRADUATES. 


Crass 1757.—Josiah Martin, A.B., A.M., 1760, “the son of Col. 
Josiah Martin, of Long Island, in the Province of New York ;” Solomon 
Southwick, A.B., of Rhode Island. 

Cass 1759.—Rev. Hector Alison, A.M. 

Cuiass 1760.—Rev. Samuel Cooke, A.M., “of ye province of New 
Jersey ;”” Rev. Philip Reading, A.M., “of the county of New Castle ;” 
Rev. Samson Smith, A.M. 

Cuass 1762.—Rev. Joseph Mather, A.M., of Maryland ; Thomas Pol- 
lock, A.B., “Tutor in the College;” Rev. John Simonton, A.M., “of 
Poa Co. in this Province ;” “ Mr. Isaac Smith, Doctor of Physick, of 
this City. 
on 1775.—James Ross, A.M., Prof. Gr. and Lat. Lang., Dickinson 


Crass 1781.—William Barton, A.M. 

Cuass 1786.—Rev. David Griffith, M.D., D.D. (where did he get his 
medical degree ?). 

Crass 1789.—Samuel Keen, A.M., “ Tutorin the College;” Rev. Philip 
Paul, A.M. 

Cuass 1790.—Rev. Lawrence Girelius, A.M. 

Crass 1795.—Rev. George Ralsh, A.M. 

Crass 1797.—Cunningham ee Rumsey, A.M. 

Crass 1823.—Eugenius Nulty, A.M., Prof. Math., Dickinson Coll. 

Cxass 1824.—Rev. Joseph Spencer, A.M., D.D., 1881. Prof. Lat. and 
Gr. Lang. and Lit., Dickinson Coll. 

Crass 1826.—Rt. Rev. Patrick Torry, D.D., Bishop of Dunkeld. 

Crass 1829.—Rev. Chas. Williams, D.D., Pres. Baltimore Coll. 

Cass 1830.—Rev. James Horner, D.D. 

Crass 1839.—Rev. Jacob Miller, D.D. 

Ciass 1841.—Rev. Jehu Curtis Clay, D.D. 

Ciass 1844.—Joseph Saxton, A.M. 


Noyes.—Information is wanted oqnenreing {1} name of wife and date 
and place of death of Moses Noyes, born in Newbury, Mass., 12th May, 
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1744, son of Moses and Susannah (J es Noyes. (2) Name of wife 
and date and place of death of Moses Noyes, born in Newbury, Mass., 
16th December, 1748, son of Moses and Hannah (Smith) Noyes. (3) 
Rev. William Noyes, Rector of Cholderton, County Wilts, England, 
1602 till 1616, when he died. When and where was he born, and what 
were his parents’ names? 

Box 950, New York. J. ATKINS NoYEs. 


‘ 


PHILADELPHIA TOWNSHIP, Nova ScotrA.— Wanted, any information 
that would throw light upon the origin of the name of the Township of 
Philadelphia, in the Province of Nova Scotia. A deed from Nathan 
Sheppard, of Philadelphia, dated 4th November, 1768, conveys about 200 
acres of land, in this township, to Benjamin Armitage, Alexander Bartram, 
Walter Shee, and William Ball, in fee simple. Sheppard conveys by 
virtue of a grant of 20,000 acres to himself and associates from Lord 
William Campbell, dated 30th September, 1767, “ and by virtue of a power 
from . . . Benjamin Armitage, John Lukins for John Jones, William 
Ball, John Lukins, Joseph Jacobs, William Sitgreeves, David Hall, 
Samuel Jackson, Sohn right, Edward Bonsa , Paul Isaac Voto, 
Alexander Bartram, Walter Shee, James Loughead, Hugh Lennox, 
James Halden, and James James” dated 30th April, in the eighth year 
of his Majesty’s reign, A.D. 1768. 

The tract of 200 acres lies on the north side of the Bason of Minass, 
near the mouth of Hall’s Hollow, ——- land of Noah Miller. 

The conveyance is registered in Kings County, “Township of Hor- 
ton,” Nova Scotia, “‘on the oath of Noah Bowen,” one of the witnesses 
to its execution, the others being Noah Miller and Samuel Knox. In 
1769, Alexander Bartram and Jane his wife conveyed an undivided fourth 
of the land and of “ the Store and Buildings” thereon erected, to Walter 
Sbee. This conveyance, witnessed by Barnaby Barnes and Jas Delaplain, 
and acknowledged before Isaac Jones, Mayor of Philadelphia, is also 
registered in the Township of Horton. T.8. 


JonES.— —— Jones, son of G. Jones, married Catherine Evans about 
1767. The notice of their marriage should appear on Friends’ records. 
When did it occur? What was thegiven name of the above —— Jones? 
What was the full name of G. Jones, and that of his wife? and where 
were they born? Who were the parents of Catherine Evans, and the 
place of their birth? B. 


RELIEF ALLEY.—Information is requested as to the origin of the 
name of Relief Alley, running east from Second Street, between Lom- 
bard and South Streets. Who remembers the name of the old inn 
located on the corner of Second Street and Relief Alley? B. 


Replies, 


SITGREAVES.—Sarah Sitgreaves was born in England in 1667/8, and 
died the 13th of the 1st month, 1727/8. 

William Sitgreaves, son of said Sarah, was born near Preston, in 
Lancashire, England, 17th of 2d month, 1704. He married Mary Cook 
in England, 26th of 4th month, 1728, and embarked with his wife for 
America, in the “ Watts Galley,” William Wallis, master, 7th of 7th 
month, 1729; arrived in Philadelphia 27th of 9th month, 1729. He 
died 1st of 12th month, 1747/8, and was buried at John Shaw’s, Core 
Sound, North Carolina. 
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Mary Cook was born in London 24th of 11th month, 1707/8, and died 
at Georgetown, in Winyaw, in South Carolina, the 13th of 9th month, 
1734. 

Their first child died in England and was buried in Wapping Meeting- 
house yard, London, in 1728/9. 

Their second child, William Sitgreaves, was born 14th of 12th month, 
1729/30, in Philadelphia. He married Susannah Deshon, in Boston, 
Se tember, 1756, and died in Philadelphia, the 20th December, 1800. 

homas Sitgreaves, son of said William and Mary, was born 25th of 
9th month, 1731, in Philadelphia. 

Sarah Ann Sitgreaves, daughter of said William and Mary, was born 


the 4th of 4th month, 1733, in Philadelphia, and died in 1734. 


William, the first child of William and Susannah Sitgreaves, was 
born in New-Berne, North Carolina, 1757, and died an infant. 

Their second child, William Deshon Sitgreaves, was born in Philadel- 
phia, 1759, and died the same year. 

John Sitgreaves, their third child, was born in Philadelphia, Febru- 
ary 11, 1763, and died September 3, 1798, at Germantown. He lies 
— the burial-ground of the German Baptist congregation of that 

ace. 

’ Samuel Sitgreaves, their fourth child, was born in Philadelphia, 16th 
March, 1764, and died at Easton, April 4, 1827. 
—— Sitgreaves, their fifth child, was born in Philadelphia, May 


15, 1765. 
Kitty (sic, should be Hitty) Sitgreaves, their sixth child, born in Phila- 
delphia, September 16, 1766. 
harlotte Sitgreaves, seventh child, born in Philadelphia, January 8, 
769 


Clement, eighth child, born in Philadelphia, August 21, 1770; died 
July 31, 1771. 

William, ninth child, born in Philadelphia, December 23, 1772. 

Harriet, tenth child, born in Philadelphia, January 10, 1774; died 
February 19, 1778. 

Moise Yats (or de Jats) was born in Clerac, in Agenois, in France, the 
12th March, 1649. He came from England to Virginia with Lord Cul- 

epper in 1680, having left France on account of the persecution of the 
uguenots. 

Susanna Horrian Maviniere, wife of the said Moise de Jats (or 
Deshon), was born in France, September 27, 1668, at Marennes, and 
died at Boston, July 6, 1756. 

Moses Deshon, seventh child of the said Moise and Susanna, was 
born in Boston, April 28, 1710; he married Persis Stevens, daughter of 
Erasmus Stevens, Tene 8, 1731, and died in Boston, September 22, 1779. 

Persis Deshon died in Boston, 21st July, 1738, aged about twenty-six 
years, 

Susanna Deshon, daughter of said Moses and Persis, was born in 
Boston, June 22, 1735, and died in Philadelphia, June 30, _ ae 


“THe CABINET’ NEwsPAPER (Vol. XIII. No. 1, p. 126).—I find a 
reference to Matthew Lyon, the father of the Mr. Lyon spoken of as the 
ss of this newspaper, in “ Poems by St. John Honeywood, A.M.,” 

ew York, 1801. He was a member of Congress, and on one occasion 
declared “his resolution to abide with the Sergeant-at-Arms while the 
House should wait on the President” (Adams). A foot-note adds, “See 
Journals and Debates of Congress.” Honeywood makes him say, “I’m 
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rugged Mat, the democrat,” and other allusions in these doggerel verses 
would seem to identify him beyond doubt with the “spitler” of J. N. P.’s 
query. The refrain, by the way, of each stanza, contains the words, if 
words they can be called, “Spittam, spattam, squirto.” J. N. P.’s ex- 
tract speaks of him (the father) “as an old and experienced Democrat,” 
and as having “‘ made trial of the virtues of the gaol in Vermont,” and 
Honeywood’s parody, entitled ‘‘ Speech of a Democratic Lion,” has 
“ We Lions bold abominate 

To court the great and wealthy ; 

I did it not in Vermont State,— 

I sha’n’t in Philadelphia.” 


In one line the true spelling of the name, Lyon, is given. According to 
“ Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary” he was born in Count Wicklow, 
Treland, in 1746, came to America, “where he served in the Revolu- 
tionary War,” and died in 1822. 

Quite a full account of his political career will be found in the “ Life of 
Josiah Quincy,” Boston, 1867, pp. 327-829. He is there spoken of as 
“first of Vermont and afterwards of Kentucky,” and here too appears 
the explanation of the term “spitler.” He had distinguished himself by 
“spitting in the face of Mr. Griswold, of Connecticut.” Mr. Quincy, 
nevertheless, bears testimony to his “energy of character and sound 
common sense,” and adds “these qualities could not be wanting in one 
who carried his first election to Congress by means of a newspaper of 
which he was not merely the editor, but for which he cast the types, and 
made the paper out of basswood himself.” 

If this newspaper was The Cabinet, as it probably was, the son would 
appear to have been merely the associate of the father in its publication. 
But some one better informed than I in this sort of literature can doubt- 
less give all the particulars desired. T.S. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 


Marxkoe.—After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Abraham 
Markoe’s ancestors decided to leave France and embarked for the West 
Indies, where they lived and died. Their descendants settled on the 
island of Santa Cruz, and became possessed of several plantations. 
Abraham Markoe married there, and soon losing his wife, was left with 
the care of two sons, who were subsequently sent to Dublin to be edu- 
cated. One became a member of the Danish cabinet, the other died in 
middle life. The climate of Santa Cruz not agreeing with my grand- 
father, Abraham Markoe, brought him to America, where he made the 
acquaintance of Miss Elizabeth Baynton, who, although much younger, 
became his second wife. She died, leaving him three children. The 
eldest, Isaac, was lost on the packet “St. Domingo,” returning to the 
West Indies, and John married Miss Cox, of Philac elphia. My mother, 
Elizabeth B., became the wife of Isaac Hazlehurst. 

Mary ASHHURST. 

Mount Holly. 


E. 8. 8.—William Richardson Atlee, eldest son of Samuel John and 
Sarah Richardson Atlee, born 27th May, 1765. He married Margaretta, 
daughter of Gen. Anthony Wayne. For a number of years he was Pro- 
thonotary of the Supreme Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
and subsequently followed the calling of a conveyancer. He died 24th 
November, 1844, at Winfield, Carroll County, Maryland. Address of 
Samuel Yorke Atlee is 1424 New York Avenue, Washington D.C. 

WALTER F, ATLEE. 
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